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THE CONDITION OF GERMANY 


T was a misfortune in many ways that the debate in the House of 

Commons on Monday concentrated so largely on the dismantle- 
nent of German factories, for important though that question is 
in its psychological aspect it is on its material side quite secondary. 
Much more vital to the future of Germany, as Mr. John Hynd 
pointed out in an able speech which seemed to impugn the whole 
policy he had, willingly or otherwise, been carrying out in Germany 
for two years, are food and currency. Till there is food which will 
enable the workers to produce, and a sound currency which will 
enable them to enjoy the fruit of their labours, no improvement 
worth considering in the state of the country can be hoped for. Quite 
apart from avoidable mistakes the situation is aggravated by two 
adverse factors, one natural, one political. The unparalleled winter, 
and the almost unparalleled drought of the summer, have had far 
more disastrous effects in Germany than in countries better enabled 
by their resources to cope with them. At the same time the fact 
that the Conference of Foreign Ministers is to be held next month, 
and that the decision to treat Germany as permanently and 
irrevocably divided cannot be taken till a last desperate endeavour 
has been made to achieve some kind of working agreement between 
the four occupying Powers, means that measures urgently called for 
in Western Germany must still be delayed till the Foreign Ministers 
have assembled, debated and succeeded or failed. Currency reform 
isa case in point. Mr. Bevin mentioned that at one time agreement 
was nearly reached with Russia regarding this, but the discussions 
broke Ge ety significantly—on the question in which Zone 
the notes should be printed and who should control their issue. He 
agreed that the currency must be dealt with immediately after the 
seal ower Conference, whether that conference succeaded or 
failed. It is to be hoped that the “ immediately ” will be insisted on. 

On dismantlement it is essential that the facts should be kept in 
the right proportion. The reason that this step was originally decided 
on at Potsdam was twofold. War factories were to go for obvious 
reasons ; others were to be stripped of their machinery, which was to 
go to the Allies as reparations, a matter on which the smaller States, 
like Belgium and Holland and Yugoslavia, many of whose plants 
had been stripped by the Germans during the war, were particularly 


insistent. What is the scale of the operation now in progress? There 


are about 50,000 factories in the Western Zones. Of these, 1,636 plants 
were at first scheduled for dismantlement. That total has since been 
reduced to 682. Of that number 302 are war plants, about which 
there is no serious question. There remain 380, of which it can be 
said with certainty that practically none is running at anything like 
full capacity ; there is far too great a shortage of raw materials for 
that. The dismantlement of these factories need not diminish 
German production by an ounce, for the remaining 49,000 factories 
can absorb their orders immediately. That there will be dislocation, 
and some difficult shifting of labour, is undeniable, but against that the 
basic fact that the Western Allies are aiming at getting their part of 
Germany back to the 1936 level of production, and that so far 
the figure attained is only 42 per cent. of that level, shows how little 
practical difference a shift of production from 380 factories to the 
others available will make. Incidentally the factories themselves are 
not to be pulled down ; wherever possible they are to be converted 
into urgently needed flats for workers. There are, no doubt, faults 
in the schedule. Particular factories whose products are urgently 
needed may have been mistakenly included. Mr. Bevin on Tuesday 
said explicitly that he would consider any special case of that kind 
that might be put to him. 

That is the material side of the dismantlement, and it amounts to 
relatively little, even though there are a few concerns about which a 
decision has yet to be reached. With that reservation the Germans 
know the worst, and it cannot be contended, in view of the figures 
quoted, that it is a very bad worst. But the project clearly lends itself 
to attack. It can be represented with obvious plausibility that to 
destroy productive capacity at a time when the cry for increased 
production is clamant is sheer lunacy. Actually what is being 
destroyed is purely superfluous capacity, and capacity that would be 
superfluous for years to come. But the psychological effect on the 
Germans in their state of hopelessness may be serious, and it would 
be wise still to consider whether the game, or the whole game, is 
worth the candle. On the whole Mr. Hynd’s suggestion that we 
should concentrate on the real war factories to begin with is a sound 
one. The rest of the plan can be considered by the Four Power 
Conference in a larger setting. If it is still carried out it may well be 
usefully balanced by other measures plainly advantageous to Germany, 
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Decisions for France 


For the first time during the present political crisis in France 
General de Gaulle has shown signs of wanting to force the pace. 
His statement on Monday, in which he called for the dissolution of 
the National Assembly and a new General Election based on majority 
voting on the British model, instead of proportional representation, 
was made before the full results of the municipal elections in the 
smaller communes were known and before M. Ramadier had sub- 
mitted his new Government to the verdict of the Assembly. If this 
was an attempt to secure quick advantage from the large accession of 
votes to the R.P.F. it was a manoeuvre more appropriate to the 
political arena than to the ivory tower. To ignore this tactical 
advantage would have required superhuman restraint. The 
Communists took a hard knock at the elections, and their somewhat 
shrill pronouncements since then have done nothing to remove the 
impression that the setting up of the Cominform at this moment 
greatly weakened their position. The Socialists have so conspicuously 
and persistently failed to produce a viable economic policy that only 
another political miracle could give M. Ramadier’s Government 
another lease of life. That old magician M. Blum might do the trick 
again, but even he has failed once already to break the economic 
deadlock and the demand of the unions for further wage increases 
grows louder and more dangerous every day. In fact whatever the 
political outcome may be the central problem to be solved will still 
be economic. It faces General de Gaulle as well as every other 
French leader and the General is not even willing to be called a 
politician—much less an economist. His friends may be able to see 
the logic of his political policy, but neither his friends nor his enemies 
can detect his economic policy. Here above all he will need some- 
thing more than integrity and determination to carry him through. 

































Towards American Aid 


It is a month since the scene of the struggle for American aid to 
Europe shifted from Paris to Washington and during that ume the 
spotlight has moved from the committees studying the Paris report 
to President Truman and on to Congress. At each stage there has 
been hesitation, but at each stage hesitation has ended with a pro- 
gressive decision, the last being the President’s announcement that 
a special session of Congress will be called for November 17th. 
During the next fortnight the last of the Congressmen will be re- 
turning from Europe and the measure providing for emergency aid 
must be prepared. To the peoples of Europe this situation, in which 
their fate is decided in the United States, has become so familiar that 
a body of experience has grown up, and there is a strong feeling that 
once again events are moving in the right direction. But nothing is 
certain and there is still a big chance of failure or of damaging delay. 
At the next stage the members of Congress will be trying to sound 
the feeling of the American people as a whole, and they will un- 
doubtedly find large bodies of opinion hostile to any assistance to 
Europe, or doubtful whether first-aid to the tune of $500,000,000 this 
year is either necessary or prudent, or troubled by the plain fact that 
further exports unaccompanied by official controls on home consump- 
tion will normally increase the pressure of inflation. The last factor 
is undoubtedly the most important, and President Truman had no 
option but to couple the need for control of prices with the decision 
on aid to Europe when he called for a special session. The fact is 
that the United States, at a much higher level of production, is faced 
with the same difficulty as the United Kingdom—that of reducing 
claims to the level of available resources. The pressure of inflation 
will not be reduced until Americans decide either to refuse aid to the 
rest of the world or to limit their own consumption. 


The Trouble in Kashmir 


The situation in the State of Kashmir, whose ruler, Sir Hari 
Singh, desires the State to adhere to the Dominion of India, whereas 
the bulk of the population (which is rather over four millions) are 
Muslims and prefer Pakistan, is still serious. Pakistan, of course, 
itself desires the latter solution, and Mr. Jinnah is charged with at any 
rate some tacit responsibility for the indiscriminate fighting which 
has been taking place round the capital, Srinagar. Meanwhile two 
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rather questionable steps have been taken. The Government of 
India has flown into Kashmir some detachments of Sikhs. who are 
the inveterate enemies of the Muslims, and the Governor- 
General, Lord Mountbatten, has accepted the accession of the 
State to the Indian Union, on the clear understanding that a 
plebiscite shall be held to determine what the wishes of the popula- 
tion really are. The normal course would be to hold the plebiscite 
before adhesion to either Dominion took place; it remains to be 
seen whether this departure from the normal will in fact make for 
peace in the interim. Meanwhile Sir Hari Singh has asked the pro- 
Congress Sheikh Abdullah, who has for some time been a political 
prisoner, to form a Cabinet, thus displacing the existing Prime 
Minister, Mehr Chand Mahajan. The usual train of refugees js 
leaving Kashmir, and unfortunately talks on the whole affair 
between Mr. Jinnah, Pandit Nehru and Lord Mountbatten have 
had to be postponed because Pandit Nehru is ill. Apart from the 
dispute in the trifling State of Junagadh this is the first serious con- 
tention about the adhesion of a State to a Dominion. Hyderabad is 
still holding aloof and keeping its powder dry. 


The Future of Burma 


A Bill to “ provide for the independence of Burma as a country 
not within His Majesty’s Dominions and not entitled to His Majesty’s 
protection” was submitted to Parliament this week, together with 
the text of the treaty between Britain and Burma rec«ntly signed 
by Mr. Attlee and Thakin Nu. Burma will achieve her independence 
on January 6th, 1948, on which date His Majesty’s suzerainty over 
the Karenic States also ceases. This parting of the ways has been 
brought about, as the treaty emphasises at several. points, in the 
friendliest possible manner and it is intended that relations between 
both parties will continue to be close and cordial. There will be 
few to deny that Great Britain has in this instance acted with 
extreme, in fact with almost quixotic, generosity, and everyone hopes 
that Burma will be the better for it. Whether she will is doubtful. 
There is happily no reason to fear that independence will bring in 
its wake the terrible coasequences now unfolding themselves in 
India ; but in Burma, as in some other Asiatic countries, there is a 
considerable discrepancy between the dawning statesmanship and 
high ideals of her political leaders and the administrative qualifica- 
tions and moral standards of many of their subordinates. British 
rule, though at its centre in Rangoon it often appeared, and indeed 
was, uninspired and uninspiring, was generally sound and some- 
times very good indeed in the interior; and the peasant, who is 
the most important man in Burma, may live to regret its passing 
in a land where intrigue, corruption and dacoity have always been 
endemic. It seems, incidentally, a pity—and for more than senti- 
mental reasons—that Burma insisted on so complete 2 severance 
of old ties ; Dominion status would have lost her nothing and might 
have gained her much. 


Capital for the Colonies 


The first duty of the Overseas Food Corporation, which, together 
with the Colonial Development Corporation, will be set up under a 
Bill introduced in the Commons this week, will be to take over the 
project for the large-scale production of groundnuts in East Africa, 
and to compensate the Minister of Food for expenses already incurred 
in this connection. This, while it will constitute only a smal] part 
of the activities for which the Government plans to lend £165,000,000 
to the new corporations, is a project which should be showing some 
results at a comparatively early date. But most of this large sum 
will be devoted to long-term schemes of investment and development, 
involving the employment not only of technical specialists from Eng- 
land, but, in the early stages, of material and goods already in short 
supply, and this at a time when capital expenditure at home is having 
to be cut by £200,000,000. The purposes of the Bill, if realised, will 
do much not only to promote the production of foodstuffs and raw 
materials and to aid industrial development in the Colonies, but will 
contribute to their welfare generally. Specific provision is made in 
the measure for the consultation of local interests ; but these interests 
will not be served only if they are led to expect an amount of capital 
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aditure beyond what the Government, which recognises fully 
our moral obligations to the colonies, can safely authorise at this time. 
The measure must be welcome from every point of view, but the 
responsibilities it involves must be carefully considered and weighed 
against capital demands which have had to be so stringently curtailed 
athome. The problem of long-term investment in present circum- 
stances needs intensive consideration, 


National Security 


Anxiety about the reduction of our armed forces was diminished 
but not dispelled by the statement of the Minister of Defence in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. The Government’s intentions are 
known. The projected total for the armed forces of 1,087,000 men 
on March 31st, 1948, is now to be reduced to 937,000, out of which 
the number allotted to the Navy will be 147,000. This compares with 
the 150,000 which Mr. Churchill in October, 1945, suggested as 
adequate, with the vital difference that Mr. Churchill was assuming 
trained regulars, whereas there is now, and will be henceforward, 
an indefinite number of National Service men, for whom, in the 
case of the Navy, a year’s training is quite inadequate. On this, 
however, Mr. Alexander was reassuring. There would be, he said, 
on March 31st about 114,000 regulars and 22,000 National Service 
men in the Navy, and as recruiting is going well it would seem that 
it may be possible to dispense with National Service men altogether. 
But on the whole more reassurance is to be derived from the speech 
made in the House of Lords the same day by Lord Chatfield, who, 
apart from his lifelong naval experience, was for a time Minister 
of Co-ordination of Defence. There was, he conceded, no naval 
danger threatening at present, and if the Navy was to remain on a 
permanent basis.of 147,000 men there was a good deal to be said 
for making all the necessary adjustments at once, even at the cost 
of considerable temporary dislocation. The question the country will 
desire to have answered, and which Lord Chatfield pressed on the 
Government, is whether all the forces and, what is equally important, 
all the supply services, are being kept ready for rapid action in time 
of crisis, and whether the Government has any long-term defence 
plan and is not merely reducing mechanically down to some figure 
which the financial budget and the manpower budget seem to dictate. 
Mr. Alexander says such a plan is being worked out. Parliament will 
need to scrutinise it vigilantly. 


Forty Millions Off the Rates 


In the year 1946-7 the ratepayers of England and Wales paid out 
about £63 millions for hospital and Poor Law services and received 
about £57 millions in block and supplementary grants from the Ex- 
chequer. The effect of the National Health Service Act and the pro- 
posed winding up of the Poor Law would be to transfer the burden 
of £63 millions to the central Government. The effect of the Local 
Government Bill published this week would be to substitute new 
equalisation grants of £33 millions for the old block and supple- 
mentary grants of £57 millions. Thus the net effect of the change 
is to relieve local rates to the extent of £39 millions and to pur that 
burden on the central taxes. The new equalisation grants will be 
distributed to local authorities in such a way as to favour the old 
industrial areas and rural districts. The first moral of all this is that 
the general tendency towards centralisation is emphasised. It is 
further strengthened by the transfer of the work of valuation for 
rating purposes to the Inland Revenue. Fears that present prices 
may be reflected in the new rateable values are set at rest by the 
provision that the new values will be related to 1938 costs. These, 
apart from special arrangements for Scotland and a provision that 
local councillors may be compensated for loss of earnings due to 
attendance at meetings up to a limit of £1 per day, are the main 
features of the Bill. But its details involve a great deal of complicated 
arithmetic and a vast labour of assessment, which will no doubt 
absorb much time in Parliamentary committees. And the general 


effect of the Bill, whatever benefits accrue from it to deserving 
persons, is to make it more difficult than ever to relate the benefits 
any given individual gets to his money income. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Debate on the Address is a great annual free-for-all, with 

the added attraction and excitement of personal contests between 
Party chiefs. It rather resembles the technique of a Homeric 
battle. There is a general mélée ; but this, like the general mélée 
in Homeric times, attracts comparatively little attention. There is 
also the singling out of Titan by Titan for more considerable single 
combat—Eden and Attlee, Churchill and Morrison, Macmillan and 
Greenwood, Dalton and Maxwell Fyfe, Cripps and Butler. Here, 
however, the comparison rather breaks down, for Sir Stafford refused 
to join battle, not because he feared the contest, nor yet because 
he disdained it, but because he felt he must resist “ the temptation 
to make a party speech” and concentrate on laying the economic 
facts before the House. The speech was a success, and had the 
curious distinction of being claimed as a victory by buth sides: 
by his own side for its qualities of leadership and by the Opposition 
because they claimed that jit substantiated their indictment of the 
Government in the last two years. 

. . * * 


Sir Stafford’s speech was in essence a solo performance, and the 
most notable gladiatorial contest was that between Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Morrison. Mr. Churchill’s speech was a great Parliamentary 
performance ‘in the grand manner. His scathing, sweeping denuncia- 
tion of the Government was delivered with his customary force and 
almost more richly studded with felicitous phrases even than is 
usual with him. His twitting of Mr. Gaitskell in particular was 
a piece of Parliamentary artistry. Having quoted Mr. Gaitskell’s 
remark that he “never had a great many baths” himself, Mr. 
Churchill commented that the Prime Minister and his friends need 
not wonder why they are getting into increasingly bad odour. 
Scarcely had the laughter subsided, when Mr. Churchill struck again 
with his query whether “ Mr. Speaker would admit the word ‘ lousy’ 
as a Parliamentary expression in referring to the Administration, 
provided, of course, it was not intended in a contemptuous sense but 
purely as one of factual narration.” 

* * * * 

Mr. Morrison’s reply was a real debating speech. In the past 
two Sessions Mr. Morrison’s speeches have generally consisted of 
two well-defined but unequal portions. The first part has consisted 
of genial banter, and the second—and, of course, much longer portion 
—has consisted of the rather rapid, and not always impressive, 
rendering of a previously prepared statement. On Tuesday it was 
good-bye to all that. Mr. Morrison appeared to have no previously 
prepared speech. Instead he had organised a squad of assistants 
in the person of three Ministerial PPSs, who sped hither and 
thither checking points and references, while Mr. Morrison took 
rapid notes of Mr, Churchill’s speech. Even the Prime Minister 
helped by taking notes. The result was that Mr. Morrison made an 
extempore, debating speech. It was not a classical oration, and he 
was not concerned to paint on a broad canvas like Sir Stafford. But 
it was an illustration, of which I sometimes think that the House 
stands in need, that a debating speech can be made at short notice, 
even on a big occasion—and I think it could be done even without 
the PPSs. 


* * * + 


Mr. Bevin on Monday, by way of contrast, had too much pre- 
pared matter ; and, in consequence, his speech, though containing 
some vigorous and effective passages, was rather uneven and amor- 
phous. Mr. Greenwood on Wednesday made his “ maiden speech ” 
from below the gangway, and the reception accorded him showed 
that he has not lost his hold on the affections of his Party together 
with his seat in the Cabinet. He has, however, still to acquire the 
technique of an Elder Statesman: his speech on Wednesday, though 
vigorous enough, showed a reversion from Front Bench oratory 
the technique of the hustings, beyond which the eloquent Mr. Foot 
has also not yet learned to advance. Mr. Greenwood’s speech 
followed a very effective critical speech by Mr. Macmillan. He 
produced a number of jeux d’esprit to which his opponents accorded 
the generous tribute of appreciative laughter. D. C. W.-S. 
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HERE was a moment just before the opening of the present 

session of Parliament when it almost seemed that the Govern- 
ment had taken a new lease of life. After the succession of 
economic failures which went on all through the summer there 
had come a rally to which the renovation of the Cabinet, the begin- 
nings of a realistic economic policy and the granting of a broader 
scope to Sir Stafford Cripps all contributed. It was true that each 
of these improvements had a flaw. The changes in the Cabinet 
were a reshuffle rather than a reconstruction. The new economic 
measures for an export drive, cuts in home consumption and the 
direction of labour were an attack on symptoms rather than on 
the fundamental diseases set up by our starting more undertakings 
than we could finish. And although Sir Stafford Cripps had 
shown a more fundamental grasp of realities than any of his 
colleagues he nevertheless remained, on his own showing, lower 
in the batting order than the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
influence through financial policy is crucial, whose mistakes had 
been serious, and whose ability to mend his ways was limited by 
an exaggerated amour propre. But despite all these qualifications 
all of the changes had been in the right direction, and there seemed 
no final reason why the Government should not go forward and 
retrieve in the last three years of its life at least some of the 
mistakes which it made in the first two. Yet within a fortnight the 
new hope has all but disappeared. 


It is natural enough that the search for reasons why that 
happened should begin with the proposal to curtail the powers of 
the House of Lords. Such cynical tampering with the constitu- 
tion for the sake of political expediency did indeed serve to recall 
the Government's incorrigible failure to forget the tactics of 
opposition and to remember its responsibility not to half the 
country but to all of it. But it was not sufficient in itself to 
explain the sudden reversal of the temporary trend of public 
opinion in its favour. The very fact that a majority would prob- 
ably have favoured a reform of the composition of the House of 
Lords, as distinct from a restriction of its powers, was significant. 
A touch would have been enough. Put in a more reasonable and 
honest form and presented at a better time the case for a House 
of Lords in which life peers should play a larger part and the 
hereditary principle a smaller would have commanded wide sym- 
pathy. In this situation the condemnation which has followed the 
new proposal must be ascribed not so much to a clinging to the 
House of Lords as at present constituted as to this new demon- 
stration of the fundamental lack of understanding between the 
Government and the nation, and in particular between the Govern- 
ment and those two million or so electors in the middle who put 
it into power in 1945 and could equally well put it out again in 
1950 or earlier. The most telling point in Mr. Churchill’s speech 
on Tuesday was his reference to the sharp antithesis between these 
proceedings and the constant appeals for national unity. 


It is in fact national unity which counts most. When all the 
tumult of the Opposition has died down, and when the country 
has got over this latest demonstration of the Government's political 
ineptitude, the artificial division which is being constantly forged 
between class and class will remain the chief worry of a nation 
which is fundamentally and indissolubly united in a desire for 
economic survival. In the pursuit of this aim the more specifically 
political activities of the Government are a positive nuisance. Sir 
Stafford Cripps after all remains Minister for Economic Affairs 
and his policy, far from flagging, develops daily in the direction 
of sound economics. His frank admission that we have attempted 
more than we can perform, and his conclusion that we must there- 
fore cut down our capital commitments are as well calculated to 
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stir public support as his fearless assertion of the spiritual basis of 
any effort towards human betterment. This can do nothing but 
good. In fact the only doubt about the proposals for capital cuts js 
whether they are big enough, but there is no reason why Sir 
Stafford, having decided on a reduction of £200,000,000, should not 
go on to the more realistic cut of about twice that sum supported 
by all responsible economists. If this decision is made quickly 
then there is some hope that the hardships which we are now 
bound to suffer will not be unduly prolonged. If it is not made 
quickly then indeed there is no light at the end of the narrowing 
tunnel. Bigger exports and smaller imports, food cuts and the 
direction of labour are not ends in themselves. There is no virtue 
in misery. These things are expedients, the need for which can 
only be removed by a better balance between immediate commit- 
ments and present resources. The largest contribution to such a 
balance could be made by the lightening of the load of capital 
projects, but it will only be effective if it is done quickly. 

It is at this point that one of the most tragic paradoxes of 
the Government’s policy emerges, for the man who talks most 
insistently about the importance of time is Mr. Herbert Morrison. 
the principal defender of the amendment to the Parliament Act. 
He is obsessed with the idea of time—or at least with the word— 
which he introduces into all his speeches. But at the very moment 
when the public is digesting his crucial argument, Mr. Morrison is 
spending the time of the House of Commons on a measure to 
alter the constitution in order to pave the way for a measure 
to nationalise the steel industry, which can have no effect what- 
ever on the race against time except as a handicap. Once again 
it is the violent contrast between the recurrent willingness of the 
nation to give the Government the benefit of the doubt and the 
blindness with which the potential advantage is thrown away 
which revives the fear that the Government is not so much mis- 
interpreting the national will to unity of effort as frustrating it. 

For this reason rather than for any undue preoccupation with 
the future of the House of Lords public opinion is being distracted 
from the tasks in which the Government should be leading it to 
whatever hope, if any, lies in the next General Election. Nor 
can it be denied that an undue part of the Government’s own time 
is concentrated on that issue. Whether he made it as a debating 
point or as a genuine expression of conviction Mr. Churchill’s 
assertion that the Government was trying to shorten the suspen- 
sory powers of the Lords because it feared defeat at the next 
election was very telling. How could it be otherwise when, as 
Mr. Churchill pointed out, and as Mr. Morrison either could not 
or would not see, the Government can only have decided to 
introduce this measure at this time because it fears a simultaneous 
rejection at the polls of the amendment to the Parliament Act, 
iron and steel nationalisation and itself. Nevertheless it is unlikely 
that the electorate could be led to accept the curtailment of the 
powers of the House of Lords as the central issue of an election. 
Steel nationalisation is a much more likely choice as the key issue. 
But even here the gathering of political forces, which promises a 
most tremendous explosion when the issue is at last presented to 
Parliament, may not be sufficient to engage the deepest feelings 
of the electors. The questions involved in steel nationalisation 
are so complex that even the experts have difficulty in keeping 
a grip on them, much less the man in the street, and the opposition 
may well be handicapped and bewildered by the astonishing 
silence of the industry itself on this central question concerning 
its future. 

Perhaps these issues, with a few of the stock questions such as 
housing and food, would be e~ouch to fight about at a General 
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Flection, but at this moment the question disturbing the nation 
and widening the breach between it and the Government is 
broader and more fundamental. It is a sense of frustration—a feel- 
ing that despite the improvement in the official economic policy, 
despite the spur of near approach of physical want, and despite the 
stirring of a greater productive effort, success is not assured. Mr. 
Churchill referred to a paralysis which is affecting the initiative, 
enterprise and genius of the nation, and he attributed it to the 
Government’s policy. That is an over-simplification. Contribu- 
tory causes which may be even more important are the legacy 
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of regimentation left over from the war and the persistent dead- 
lock, plain for all to see, in the international field. But whatever 
the causes, the paralysis is there. At this time of crisis more 
positive virtues are required than a willingness to accept the latest 
series of cuts, to form and keep a queue, to secure the required 
permit, to produce the right ration book at the right time. A 
truly Elizabethan spirit of enterprise is wanted and one of the 
few remaining props to those who hope to achieve it is the con- 
sideration that the Elizabethans were faced with exactly the same 
task as ourselves—to achieve much with very small resources. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE radio service which Mr. George Tomlinson, the Minister of 

Education, conducted on Sunday morning was in many ways 
remarkable. The occasion was Education Sunday, and normally 
the Minister might have been expected to contribute his part to the 
service by intervening with a semi-official, semi-secular address. 
Mr. Tomlinson took the whole service himself, selecting his own 
hymns, choosing his own lessons and reading them himself (teachers 
discontented with the new Burnham Committee proposals must have 
felt that a Second Lesson containing the words “ for the labourer is 
worthy of his hire” augured well), composing one of the prayers 
used in the service and preaching what can only be described 
as a straight evangelical sermon on the words “Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” It was a striking and sincere utterance 
and I hope it was widely heard. Coming three days after Sir 
Stafford Cripps had closed his notable speech on the economic 
situation with the words “T wish that today our country could 
refresh its heart and mind with a deep draught of that Christian 
faith which has come down to us over two thousand years, and has 
over those centuries inspired the peoples of Europe to fresh efforts 
and new hopes”, it suggests the existence of some better basis for 
national action in time of crisis than the clangour of controversy and 
partisanship. Men of common Christian faith may differ on method, 
and even in some degree on aim, but if unity on fundamentals 
is there it cam subdue the asperities of politics to their right 
proportions. 

* * * * 

The “ Council Public School ” which the Surrey Education Com- 
mittee is to open at Ottershaw Park, near Chertsey, will be watched 
with interest in all educational circles. The difficulties are consider- 
able, if the aim is to create anything like a normal public school 
atmosphere. New public schools can, of course, be started success- 
fully without past traditions to build on—witness Canford, Bryanston 
and Stowe—but in those cases the first boys were often the sons of 
men who were at public schools themselves, and in any case would 
have plenty of public school boys among their friends. In this case 
not only are the boys to come from a different type of home, but 
preference will be given to those whose home conditions make it 
desirable that they should be at a boarding school rather than a 
grammar school—which means that they have so far been at some 
disadvantage. Much—almost everything—will depend on the head- 
master of the new school and his staff. While the experiment will, 
as I say, be watched with keen interest, it will probably remain wiser 
in normal cases to pass boys in relatively small numbers from primary 
schools into existing public schools, as is being done so successfully 
in the case, for example, of Mill Hill. 

* * * * 


Lord Lytton was one of the finest examples of that type of public 
man in which this country is so fortunately rich. An aristocrat by 
tradition and distinguished in bearing, he was essentially a democrat 
in sympathies, too broad-minded ever to be quite a good party man 
and concerned always to serve his country and the world in any 
capacity that offered. Son of a Viceroy of India, Governor of an 
Indian Province and for a few months Acting-Viceroy himself, as 
well as Under-Secretary at the India Office, he may be said to have 
been identified more with that great dependency (as it was in his 
time) than with any other single interest. But in the last ten years his 


chief public work was for the League of Nations and the League 
of Nations Union and finally the United Nations Association, Lord 
Cecil gladly surrendering to him the active leadership which he 
himself had exerted so long and with such self-sacrifice ; now Lord 
Lytton has died at 71, Lord Cecil is well and vigorous at 83. If any 
tradition was stronger with Lord Lytton than India it was literature. 
His grandfather, the first Baron, was Bulwer Lytton the novelist, his 
father, the first Earl, was a prolific poet under the pen-name of Owen 
Meredith. Readers of Antony, the memoir of his elder son, find 
their belief in heredity confirmed. 
. * * * 

There is, after all, still some mystery about Mr. Speaker Yelverton 
and his prayer. Foss’s Judges of England (1857) says of Sir 
Christopher Yelverton: “the prayér which according to the custom 
of those times he composed and read to the House every morning 
has much devotional beauty”; and Dasent’s Speakers of the House 
of Commons (1911) affirms still more explicity: “Speaker Yelverton 
composed the prayer still in use in the Commons.” So far so good. 
But Sir Simon D’Ewes in his fournal (1682) quotes in full the 
prayer Yelverton was said to have composed, and it bears no resem- 
blance to the one at present in use. The questions therefore arise: 
Did Yelverton compose two prayers? Or is the one now in use 
not by him after all ? Further progress (if any) will be reported. 

* * * * 

The creation of a new college at Oxford or Cambridge is some- 
thing of an event. The last additions to the list were, I think, Keble 
at Oxford (1880) and Selwyn at Cambridge (1882)—though Selwyn 
has in fact not completely full college rank. The decision of Con- 
vocation at Oxford on Tuesday to give St. Peter’s Hall the style and 
title of a college is of special interest, for St. Peter’s dates even as 
a Hall only from 1928 ; its rise in status is therefore remarkably rapid, 
and congratulations are due, in classic words, to the reverend and 
learned Master (Canon R. W. Howard), the Fellows, Scholars and all 
the students of the same. There is thus created another pair of simi- 
larly-named colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, but as the Cambridge 
St. Peter’s is invariably known as Peterhouse no confusion need arise. 

* * * * 

I have been instigated to enlarge on the adjective “allergic,” 
which has been so avidly absorbed into current jargon. The word is 
post-Oxford Dictionary, but the latest Webster defines the noun 
“allergy,” from which the adjective is derived, thus: “ The altered 
degree of susceptibility caused by a primary inoculation or treat- 
ment, as with a specific germ or foreign substance, and manifested 
in reaction to a subsequent inoculation or treatment with the same 
thing, as in the tuberculin reaction and the phenomenon of 
anaphylaxis.” What could be simpler? You know now at once 
what allergic means. Or at any rate what it ought to mean. In 
common usage it indicates dislike, or hostility, to. 

* * 7. *x 

I have just been reading a very creditable little poem on Malta 
by an author aged fourteen. I find myself concurring in all his 
sentiments, but particularly in those enshrined in one quatrain: 

“For though the heart can help a lot, 
And sympathy is sweet, 

One needs, when darkest clouds appal, 
The strength of beer and meat.” 


Crede experto ? TANUS. 
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THE WICKED UNCLE 


By D. W. BROGAN 


- MERICA has plenty.” My eye caught the headline in the 

Sunday paper. It was not a journal with which I am 
familiar, but I knew that it supported the Government and I 
thought the headline interesting and disturbing. It was, of course, 
a sub-editor’s shorthand, a summing-up of the report of Mr. Krug’s 
committee. But whatever may have been in the sub-editor’s mind 
when he wrote this, I am afraid that some readers may have read 
it and felt a natural indignation that the people who had plenty 
were not handing it out quickly enough. And we may be quite 
sure that any such simple annoyance at the shilly-shallying of 
Uncle Sam will be encouraged by the large group of politicians and 
publicists who are determined to show that, for the British people 
at least, gratitude is not a lively sense of favours to come—for we 
are being encouraged to expect the favours and highly discouraged 
from displaying the gratitude. 

It is surely one of the numerous ominous phenomena of the times 
that the British public has chosen to elect to the House of Commons 
so many ill-bred, ill-informed, blind leaders of the blind who, at a 
most critical moment in our history, are determined to make the 
economic policy of the Government which they profess to support 
as difficult as possible and the salvaging of the country as near 
impossible as they can manage. Some of these vociferous critics 
are, of course, not blind, although they are a cause of blindness 
in others. Their party passions (for their own version of the Labour 
Party and for the policy of the party whose views they so often 
share) lead them to accept, with resolution if not complacency, a 
policy of self-sufficiency helped out by that aid that the Soviet 
Government can or will give. That the immediate result will be 
a most serious lowering of the standard of living they know ; but 
they are willing to pay that price, though not quite so willing to 
tel] their voters what is the price of that defiance of Washington 
and rapprochement with Moscow which they preach so warmly. 

It is, however, the blind who interest me more. I have little fear 
that, in any show-down, the more intelligent spokesmen for the 
party line, or its parallel, will carry or even seriously bewilder the 
country. The real danger is in the present inevitable sense of 
wonder and anger that must be felt by the zealots who remember 
the brave days of 1945 and wonder must the bad days of 1931 
come again. They may well wonder, for in the two years that have 
passed many of the fond hopes of that summer of victory and 
relaxation have gone with the wind. The simple recipes of planning 
and nationalisation are no longer being swallowed with quite the 
old faith, “Open sesame” is being shouted, but the magic door 
remains obstinately closed. Far worse, the backward and barbarous 
society across the Atlantic, which has insisted on shouting “ Open 
barley,” is not merely flourishing, but has to be approached from 
time to time with a request (made with manly independence no 
doubt) for a hand-out. From singing “The Red Flag ” to “ Brother, 
can you spare a dime? ” has been a short but apparently unavoidable 
descent. We all regret the descent, but who should regret it more 
than the prophets who were worried about an American slump and 
pitied a people that knew nothing of the joys of planning? For, 
sad fact, the economic reconstruction of the world depends on the 
society in which modern, i.e., Socialist, ideas have made least 
progress. 

Since it is a painful thought, why think it? And since many 
conversions to a State-directed economy were made under the mere 
pressure of fashion, the British political world is full of people 
clinging to the old fashion as a woman with nice legs clings to short 
skirts. So much of the mere bad temper about America is to be 
explained in terms of the irritation of a man who has put his money 
on a sure thing and has seen it beaten by a good many lengths by 
an outsider. Of course, the experience of the past two years is not 
decisive ; far from it. There are a great many complicated factors 
to be taken into account, but then the Labour Party (or any other 
party) does not win elections by complicated explanations. Having 
thrown open the doors of the new and vastly improved house with 
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all the confidence of a bold speculative builder, the party is annoyed 
to find that there is no roof on and it is raining hard. It is naturally 
tempted to take it out of the man from whom it has had to hire 
an umbrella. 

But the undignified peevishness towards the United States has 
other origins. Although we are continually being told how much 
better off we are than we were in 1939 and, apparently, being asked 
to pass a special vote of thanks to Dr. Dalton for it, a great many 
people feel worse off and feel (rightly) that they are going to feel a 
lot worse still. They feel that we have come down in the world 
and they notice that one country at least has decidedly gone up in 
the world. They don’; like it. Who would ? So they are resentful, 
They feel somehow that America has plenty because she stole it 
from us. This is nonsense, but human nonsense. “ Why,” Napoleon 
was asked, “do your brothers and sisters for whom you do so much 
abuse you?” “ Because they think I have cheated them out of 
their share in the inheritance of their father, the late king.” 

Another group with whose distress it is also easy to sympathise is 
that which not merely said, but believed, that only a Labour Govern- 
ment could get on with Russia, and that a Labour Government 
would. To assume that the Communist rulers of Russia were only 
divided from their Socialist brethren by a few minor points was to 
display a good deal of innocence, but the Left is always well 
supplied with innocence, as.the not remote past shows. Since the 
good relations with Russia are not visible, someone must be blamed, 
and so Mr. Bevin is blamed, so nefarious powers in the Foreign 
Office are blamed, but never Russia. Hence the pilgrimages to 
Sochi and the Kremlin, which recall, mutatis mutandis, the pre-1939 
pilgrimages to Berchtesgaden and the Palazzo Chigi. So we get 
the vain pursuit after the unity of the working-class parties all over 
Europe and such descents as the defence in the House of Cofhmons 
of the murder of Petkov and the preparatory apologetics for any 
future crimes of this kind that the “eastern democracies” (a new 
trade name) may find it advisable to commit. 

Above all the United States is blamed. It is blamed for the 
Marshall plan, for the refusal to share the atomic bomb, for the 
unwillingness of American spokesmen to break down and confess 
in the fashion which Mr. Vyshinsky, that eminent law reformer, 
got accustomed to when the purges were on. And it is blamed with 
all the more heat because many, though not perhaps all, of the 
harassed pilgrims and prophets are now very doubtful if the Soviet 
Union is animated in its ruling class with quite the same principles, 
or moved by quite the same emotions, as they are. But a cold and 
objective look at Russia would call for intellectual heroism and, 
more difficult, emotional heroism. Professor Robbins has reminded 
us how hard it is to abandon intellectual capital you have accumulated 
—but how much more difficult it is to abandon a great emotional 
investment like that ourpouring of love and trust that Soviet Russia 
has got from so many western intellectuals. They may shrink from 
total defence of all that is done by Russia and by Russian satellites, 
as a man besotted with love may shudder a little at some of the 
goings-on of a rather blown-on mistress. But if they do not 
descend to the réle of an alpha robot of the party line like M. Louis 
Aragon in France, they do rally round when there is any serious 
criticism of their beloved from the outside. It is an old 
phenomenon: 

“Vénus toute entiére a sa proie attachée.” 

Far better than a timid hint to the lady to behave herself is 
noisy denunciation of the rival, firm and repeated assertions of the 
superiority of Russian conduct, prospects and principles. So horror 
at the investigation of Hollywood comes in handy as a salve to 
conscience as we await the next news of the trials in Rumania or 
Poland. So we have stress laid on the follies of Congress (a rich 
enough subject) but no such scrutiny of the follies of Parliament. 
We have all the sores of American life stressed, with insufficient 
attention paid to the fact that nearly all our knowledge of those 
sores comes from America, and that we know, in fact, about as much 
about what is going on in “ the Socialist sixth of the world” as our 
fathers knew of Tibet. We are asked to wobble between terror of 
American economic imperialism and terror of American indifference 
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to Europe. We are asked to believe that the masses of the people 
of Great Britain are blindly devoted to a country of which they 
know nothing and highly critical of a country in which most working- 
cass families have near kinsmen and to which so many hundreds 
of thousands, perhaps millions, want to emigrate. We are asked, 
that is, to believe a lot of nonsense, which is not an uncommon 
request. But we shall be very foolish if we act on that nonsense, 
if we regard American wealth as simply the result of some confidence 
trick at our expense, and adopt the attitude of the man who takes 
a loan or even a free gift from an old friend not merely with the 
air, but in the words, of a man conferring a favour. America has 
plenty ; but not plenty for all the world, and there must be weary 
moments in which the leaders of America wonder whether it would 
not be better to move up to the top of the queue nations whose 
political vocalists have rather better manners, 


DOLLARS FOR STOCK-PILES 


By JOHN FOSTER, M.P. 


HE majority of the 200 members of the United States Congress 
T who visited Europe this summer appear to have returned with 
the conviction that further aid to Europe is imperative. Hence the 
President’s decision to summon a special session of Congress. 
Emergency measures seem likely to be taken which will be sufficient 
to postpone economic disaster in Europe ; the carrying out of the 
Marshall plan as envisaged by the Paris proposals will, however, meet 
with considerable political difficulties. 

President Truman has linked foreign aid to rising prices. This is 
awkward for a Republican Congress which is at pains to deny, as 
Mr. Taft did recently, that the removal of controls had anything to 
do with the very sharp increase in the cost of living in the U.S.A. 
Moreover, the alleged connection between the rise in prices— 
especially of food—and purchases for foreign account will be used 
by those who think that aid to Europe involves throwing good money 
after bad, as an argument against any further commitments to divert 
American production from the home market. Such economic isola- 
tionism will not prevail, but it is sufficiently strong to delay the 
Administration’s programme, already a difficult one to carry out in 
sufficient time with a Presidential election year ahead. 

hen President Roosevelt invented the idea of lend-lease, he found 
a simple solution to what was rather a similar problem, namely the 
question of how to overcome the feeling then strongly held in the 
U.S.A. that loans made to belligerents inevitably resulted in default, 
ingratitude and waste. The idea of lend-lease was that the United 
States would be prudently leasing material to be used by others 
in the common defence of the U.S.A. and themselves, that the 
material not consumed would revert to the United States, and 
that there would be no monetary obligations involved at all. In 
addition, the occasion of the lend-lease agreements was used to in- 
corporate clauses designed to help the interests of the United States 
in multilateral trade. 

Lend-lease therefore had the advantage of meeting the objections 
of those Americans who maintained that the United States, by help- 
ing England and her allies, would be getting nothing in return except 
accusations of being a Shylock. With reverse lend-lease, however, 
and the provisions for the property rights of the United States in the 
material leased being maintained, the whole transaction became a 
“deal” in which the United States was getting real advantages for 
its expenditure. In the present crisis a like situation has developed. 
The British loan has been exhausted without any improvement in 
the outlook ; in fact it is generally believed in the United States that 
things. have got worse. Some members of the Labour Government, 
but nor Mr. Dalton, seem to share the view. 

It will be difficult for President Truman to persuade Congress 
made without any definite return to the United States except the 
fulfilment of the general object of setting Britain on her feet again. 
It is for this reason that the proposal is likely to be made that on 
this occasion dollars should be granted to Britain not as a loan, the 
repayment of which would be even more impossible than the first 
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loan’s but against some definite return. Isolated suggestions have 
been made that Great Britain should sell the West Indies, or other 
strategetic territory, but this proposal has little support in either 
country. A proposal which does commend itself to some members 
of Congress, who think that the new aid to Britain should be a bar- 
gain containing some advantages to the United States, is that the 
U.S.A. should agree to take in return deliveries of materials which 
are likely to be required in the future in America. This proposal 
has the advantage that it would be easier to persuade the American 
people that they will obtain in return for their present sacrifice some- 
thing in the future which they will then need badly, than to convince 
them that by giving further aid to Britain now, they are serving their 
own vital interest in not letting that country collapse economically. 

It is known that these Congressmen were attracted by the sug- 
gestion that on her part Great Britain might agree to provide sub- 
stantial deliveries spread over a number of years of raw materials, 
such as tin, coffee, rubber, etc. The arrangements between Britain 
and the territories where these materials are situated would pre- 
sumably be concluded in sterling, and would not be the direct con- 
cern of the Americans. The proposal that dollars should be expended 
for the future acquisition of rare or strategic materials has not yet 
been made with any publicity, much less with any official backing. 
It is, however, likely to be put forward in the near future, as it has 
already been discussed informally in Washington, and by visiting 
Congressmen and others in London. As at present envisaged, the 
purchase price would be paid now when the dollars are needed, 
while the deliveries would not start for some years. The materials 
would be for Government account and would be accumulated in a 
stock-pile intended as a reserve for emergencies. This idea of stock- 
piles of materials required in war would accord well with the present 
prevailing opinion in the U.S.A. that adequate preparations for 
defence should include the provision of sufficient reserves of critical 
materials likely to be in short supply. There is also the factor that 
the United States drew very heavily during the war on its resources 
of raw materials. In several cases the exhaustion point is already in 
sight, though not in the immediate future. 


Another advantage of this scheme is that if it is adopted it would 
not be possible for Congress to seek to impose political or economic 
conditions which would be unacceptable to Britain. Clearly a_con- 
dition in its crudest form, such as “no dollars as long as you have a 
Socialist Government,” would be out of the question, as being a 
political condition that would not be accepted by this country. This 
is equally true of economic conditions, such as those imposing a 
reduction in British tariffs, or the adoption of anti-trust laws on 
the American model. Neither of these types of conditions would fit 
into an agreement for the future delivery of valuable raw materials. 
There is, however, a feeling widely held in the U.S.A. that whatever 
the form of the transfer of American production to Britain may be, 
it would be legitimate to demand the fulfilment of certain conditions 
as to the efficient use of American materials and machinery. For 
instance, the desperate shortage of railway wagons in Great Britain 
would be greatly alleviated, as Sir Stafford Cripps pointed out, by 
a quicker turn-round. This could be achieved if wagons were 
unloaded at week-ends as they are in America. Consequently, it is 
felt that it would not be unfair, though it would be much resented 
by the British, if conditions were imposed ensuring, for instance, 
that British miners worked as long as American miners, that British 
shop assistants or dairymen worked not longer than American 
shop assistants but at equally inconvenient times as the Ameri- 
cans, or that British builders or cotton operatives produced as 
much as their American counterparts. 

While the criticism thus implied might be very unwelcome in this 
country, many Americans maintain that such legitimate but unpopular 
criticism should be incorporated in any aid to Britain, provided 
there is no dictation in the political or purely economic field. 
However that may be, stock-piles provided by Britain against 
a firm down-payment by the U.S.A. may well prove to be the new 
lend-lease formula which will enable United States food and raw 
materials to reach this country. Mr. Morrison in the summer urged 
America to restore the lend-lease flow. This was unwise, and showed 
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an ignorance of the American political scene, where lend-lease is 
regarded as a war-time measure, good in its way but often abused, 
especially in the case of the Russians. Mr. Bevin’s thinking aloud 
about the gold at Fort Knox did more harm in the U.S.A., since it 
seems to Americans a gratuitous piece of ignorant advice, carrying 
with it the implied criticism that the United States had not been 
sufficiently generous. A plan for stock-piling put forward after con- 
sultation with the Dominions and colonies involved would have been 
more constructive and more likely to appeal to the U.S.A. It is still 
worth considering. 


STEPPING UP STEEL 


By LYN EVANS 


HE talk among 25,000 steel and tinplate workers and their 

families in West Wales is about a cake. It is Mr. Attlee’s cake, 
and the talk about it is the result of a remarkable experiment to 
increase production which started in the last week of August and 
reached its climax early this month. During six weeks of this inten- 
Sive production-drive the workers were subjected to the most con- 
centrated dose of high-powered propaganda they have ever received. 
It consisted of film shows, lectures, informal talks, songs, poster 
displays and demonstrations of pictures and prints on an easel. The 
experiment has cost the organisers thousands of pounds. Its aim was 
to make the steelworkers production-conscious, to improve indus- 
trial relations between men and management by removing suspicion 
and smoothing out difficulties and disagreements, and finally to 
impress upon all concerned the imperative need for helping the 
country out of its present economic plight. From conversations I 
have had with craftsmen, welfare officers, managers and trade 
unionists it is plain that the campaign has been successful. Steel 
production in the past few weeks has improved substantially, and 
plants are now turning out their products at the highest rate for 
eight years. 

In 1939—the peak pre-war year—the output from the mills from 
Briton Ferry westwards to Llanelly reached 1,438,000 tons. During 
the war years. it fell to round about the million-ton mark. The 
1945 and 1946 figures were 1,115,000 and 1,148,000 tons. Each 
quarter this year has shown a progressive improvement, and in the 
first fortnight of October outputs were running at the rate of 
1,356,000 tons a year. Before the end of the year experts believe that 
this rate will pass the 1939 figure. The industry was given a target of 
14,000,000 tons, and employers and employed were exhorted to work 
harder and produce more. But it was felt in many quarters that 
these Ministerial appeals from Westminster following the publication 
of the White Paper would, by themselves, be of little avail. So the 
idea was conceived by one company—Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
—that a more intimate approach might have a better effect. What 
was wanted, they argued, was a simplified explanation of the coun- 
try’s economic position, and the reasons why more steel and other 
goods must be produced. 

Before the campaigns were organised the management approached 
the men through their trade unions. Joint production committees 
had existed in many works in West Wales for some time, and this 
was obviously a job for the J.P.C. At first the workers were sus- 
picious. Was this, they asked, another “stunt” by the “ bosses ”? 
Or did it represent, as many suggested sceptically, a change of front ? 
There were painful memories of depression in the industry, of low 
wages, insecurity and long periods of unemployment. This sceptical 
attitude, I was assured, was all too prevalent, and many of the men’s 
leaders, while convinced themselves that this was a genuine attempt 
to help the country overcome its troubles, had a difficult job to per- 
suade the rank and file. Some leaders were accused of “ flirting with 
the bosses.” However, after round-table talks and discussion, the 
cynics were won over, and as the outline of the publicity campaign 
became clearer apathy gave way to interest and interest to enthusiasm. 
Local crisis campaign committees set to work. The call was for 
more production and still more production. Men of all political 
affiliations, from Communist to Conservative, sank their differences 
and planned to pull together. 
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Meetings, film shows, lectures, talks by publicity experts and 
poster campaigns were organised. Ministers of the Crown came 
down from London. Big rallies were held at Pontardawe, Llanelly 
and Gorseinon. The drive culminated with a massive rally of 3,000 
workers at Swansea to hear Sir Stafford Cripps. This is what Sir 
Stafford, speaking at Buxton a week later, said about it: “ Last week- 
end I was down in Swansea at a meeting of some 3,000 steelworkers, 
all employees of one large firm. The meeting was the culmination 
of the first half of a campaign of education conducted by the joint 
production committee of all the works, to enable every one of the 
15,000 employed throughout every works in the area to understand 
what the country’s crisis is and how the steel industry could help, 
It was a very remarkable meeting, and it was inspiring to hear a 
young trade unionist who had become the leader in this effort 
explaining to 3,000 of his fellow workers publicly that they must 
do away with every kind of restriction on output and that they could 
not expect rises in wages Or improvements in conditions until the 
country was out of its difficulties. He was able to do that because 
he and the whole audience understood the why of the country’s 
difficulties and they understood it because they themselves had 
undertaken their own education in the matter.” 

The chief feature of the education campaign was the story about the 
cake, contained in a series of posters on easels. Ten of these easels, 
each, I was told, costing over £200, were prepared for circulation 
among the works. The posters tell in simple everyday language the 
story behind the Government’s White Paper on Britain’s production 
situation. The worker is represented as the man who lives in a little 
house with a small garden containing a workshop and a coal heap, 
Britain’s assets. The house is dilapidated ; the garden too small. 
The coal must be fetched and more goods must be turned out from 
the workshop. The workshop (says the story) brings in money, 
So the more work we do for our neighbours the bigger the country’s 
pay packet. The only way to obtain our bigger slice of cake (or 
better standard of living) is to get the workshop in better working 
order. To do that the co-operation of men, management and 
machines is needed. Restrictive practices must be stamped out, not 
only in the case of the “ don’t-care-a-damn” worker but also in 
the case of the “ money-at-any-price ” employer. But machines can’t 
plan the size of the cake. Only the men and management can do 
this. The story finished with the question: “Shall we have this 
(picture of a small cake) or this (picture of a big cake)? ” 

The thousands of workers who saw the posters and heard the story 
had plenty to say. Reactions varied. Some men said the whole 
problem was over-simplified. Others declared that they had been 
working at full pressure for years ; some that better tools were needed. 
There were grumbles that harder work meant a bigger income-tax 
deduction and the extra effort was not worth while. But the idea 
caught on. Men did become more production-conscious, and the 
effect of the campaign is evidenced by current rising outputs. Men 
and management are working together more harmoniously than 
probably at any period in the peace-time ,history of the industry. 
At one works the previous weekly average of 1,700 tons has risen to 
2,000 ; at another from 1,500 tons to 1,900 tons. A third created a 
weekly record in the bar-mill department with 24 hours to spare. 

Some of the men’s leaders point out, however, that the increased 
outputs are not entirely due to the campaigns. Several furnaces 
have been converted to oil firing, giving a more stable output. At 
others the quality of coal is said to have improved. The West Wales 
steel and tinplate area embraces about eighty furnaces, of which 
between sixty and seventy are in commission at one time. Ten 
have been converted to oil firing. One new furnace constructed 
specially for oil firing has just been opened—the second in the whole 
country. This recently gave a record output of 856 tons. Here then 
is an example of what pulling together can mean. The initiative 
came from the management, but it was chiefly the workers who were 
the active instruments in carrying out the plan. Although it may be 
true that their ultimate enthusiasm was derived from vigorous sup- 
port of a Government they helped to put into power and whose 
existence they are anxious to maintain, one feels that they are, as 
everyone did in 1940, putting country before party. Along this road 
lies victory in the economic struggle. 
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HYMNS AND THE PEOPLE 


By SIR NORMAN BIRKETT 


HE latest addition to the series Britain in Pictures* will give 

great pleasure to very many people. They will be, for the 
most part, regular attenders at church or chapel ; but there will be 
some, no doubt, who were described by the Wesleys in the famous 
hyma-book of 1780 as “Persons convinced of Backsliding.” But 
for one reason or another they will all love hymns. Canon Adam 
Fox has written of English Hymns and Hymn Writers with great 
understanding and discernment. And this last is no inconsiderable 
achievement. For between the Yattendon Hymnal of Robert Bridges 
and the Sacred Songs and Solos of Ira. D. Sankey there is a great 
guif fixed, and only the elect can pass over. It is evidence of Canon 
Fox’s quality that he is equally at home with them both, and allows 
the shortcomings of neither to blind him to their very great virtues. 
He claims for hymn-writing in Britain that it is one of the national 
arts, and that hymn-singing is a national institution. Whether these 
large claims can be completely justified or not, some explanation 
will have to be found for the fact that English hymns now number 
over half a million, and of the making of books about. hymns there 
is no end. Curiously enough, it may be doubted whether very 
many people in our island could repeat more than one or two 
hymns off by heart, even when the first lines are household words. 
When the crowd at the Welsh match at Twickenham sing Lyte’s 
great hymn “Abide with me” before the kick-off, it is not the 
strangeness of the choice that is remarkable, but the fact that so 
few people seem to think it so. Here perhaps is to be seen one of the 
most important facts about any hymn. In the first place, at least, 
it is the tune that matters. The spectators sing “ Abide with me” 
not because Twickenham evokes strong religious emotions, but 
simply becayse they know the ivne. 

When a hymn becomes widely popular it is nearly always because 
of the tune. The astonishing success of Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
when published with the Supplement in 1889, was in large measure 
due to this cause. And the ordinary reader may perhaps find 
some confirmation of this in his own experience. That magnificent 
hymn of Isaac Watts, “O God, our help in ages past,” that Mr. 
George Sampson in his fascinating Warton lecture of 1943 called 
“the greatest of all English hymns,” owes a great deal to the versatile 
William Croft, who gave it the familiar tune of “St. Anne” by 
which it is universally known. Methodists of an older generation 
never see Hymn Number One, “O for a thousand tongues to sing,” 
without recalling the surge of “ Lydia,” despite the charm of “ Win- 
chester Old.” And for some that hymn of remarkable history, 
“Lo! He comes with clouds descending,” is inseparable from 
“Calcutta,” “Come, ye that love the Lord” from “Cranbrook,” 
“There is a land of pure delight” from “ Beulah,” and “ All hail 
the power of Jesu’s name” from “ Diadem.” Much of the success 
of Sankey was undoubtedly due to the fact that he used the well- 
known and popular tunes, and fitted the words of his hymns and 
songs to them, as John Gay had done before him with such success 
in The Beggar’s Opera. And the immortalising power of a tune 
is plainly to be seen in the case of John Peel. It must be accounted 
a slender claim to immortality to have kept a pack of hounds for 
fifty years. John Peel would probably have been forgotten, and 
the words of Graves’s song too, had it not been for an obscure 
chorister named Metcalfe, who sang in Carlisle Cathedral for 
fifty years, and adapted the old lilt of “Cannie Annie” to the air 
that is sung today, and by which John Peel lives, not only in 
Cumberland but all over the world. 

All this is not to say that the words do not matter. On the contrary 
they are all-important in the long run. Whatever the immediate 
popularity of a hymn may be, it is the words that determine whether 
it shall live or die. The enduring claim is based on the combination 
of words and tune. For the true purpose of a hymn is that it shall 
be sung. The strength of the Wesleys is that they understood this. 
They sang at Epworth, in the Holy Club, on board the * Simmonds’ 
going to America, sang when their hearts were “ strangely warmed,” 
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and five months after the Aldersgate Street experience, Isaac Watts, 
Charles Wesley and John Wesley, in what must have been a memor- 
able meeting, “ walked and sang together.” It would be interesting 
to know what they sang, for they are three of the very greatest names 
in the history of hymns. (The Wesleys owed much to Watts, and 
Watts was a great admirer of Charles Wesley. John Wesley has 
recorded the fine saying of Watts that Charles Wesley’s great poem 
“Wrestling Jacob,” the first verse of which begins, “Come, O Thou 
Traveller Unknown,” was worth all the hymns he himself had ever 
written.) Some hymns, of course, give profound and moving pleasure 
in the mere recital of the words. John Wesley’s translation of 
Tersteegen’s hymn “ Thou hidden love of God,” Ray Palmer’s “ Jesu, 
Thou Joy of loving hearts,” that verse from Watts with the magical 
use of proper names— 
“Sweet Fields beyond the swelling Flood 
Stand drest in living Green: 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan roll’d between,” 

or Charles Wesley’s “ Stupendous height of heavenly love ” are out- 
standing illustrations. 

But, in general, hymns are meant to be sung, and to be sung in 
public. What then, it may be asked, makes the good hymn for this 
purpose? Hymns are most commonly condemned on the ground 
that they are not poetry. But hymns are not intended to be poetry, 
and indeed the very virtues of poetry may become actual vices in 
the hymn. Canon Fox, who speaks as a Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
as well as a poet himself, says that hymns are not poetry save by 
coincidence, “There is a land of pure delight” happens to be both 
poetry and a lovely hymn. If it were possible to recapture the 
original freshness, the same applies to “Gentle Jesus, meek and 
mild,” with something of Blake’s simplicity in the lines. To say of 
a hymn that it is bad poetry is not to say therefore that it is a bad 
hymn. “ Jesu, Lover of my soul” is possibly poor religious poetry, 
but with all that it has meant to countless millions it must be 
accounted a good hymn. George Herbert can still move the heart 
with his religious poetry, but he will never rank with Watts and 
Wesley. Plain words, plain metre, plain sense, are the first require- 
ments of a good hymn according to Canon Fox. It must be religious 
and had better be scriptural, and it must do something to elevate 
and instruct the singer. The late Bernard Manning in his stimulating 
and provocative book on The Hymns of Wesley and Watts cites the 
evangelical hymns of the eighteenth century and the mediaeval hymns 
of the Latin Church as supreme examples of good hymns, largely 
because they combine simplicity and vigour and great technical excel- 
lence with personal experience and sound scriptural doctrine. 

The hymns of Charles Wesley go far to confirm this. He had 
scholarship, poetic feeling, sincerity, plain speech and a deep know- 
ledge of the Bible. But the greatness of Wesley as a hymn writer 
lies perhaps in his own confession— 

“ My heart is full of Christ, and longs 
Its glorious matter to declare ! 
Of Him I make my loftier songs, 
I cannot from His praise forbear ; 
My ready tongue makes haste to sing 
The glories of my Heavenly King.” 
But though the field of hymn-writing is thus seen to be somewhat 
circumscribed, the history of English hymn-writing shows how 
splendidly the heights have been reached. And not always by the 
great men. Milton, Donne, George Herbert, Vaughan, George 
Wither—all wrote hymns, but few of them have much hope of 
universal acceptance for public worship. But in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the writing of hymns achieved greatness. The age shines with 
illustrious names. Watts, the Wesleys, Cowper, Newton, Doddridge, 
Addison, Toplady, Byrom, Montgomery —in what other age can they 
be matched ? Our hymn-books pay them daily tribute. Watts gave 
us “When I survey the wondrous Cross” Charles Wesley “ Love 
Divine, all loves excelling,” Cowper “ O for a closer walk with God ” 
Newton “ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” Doddridge “ O God 
of Bethel,” Toplady “Rock of Ages,” Byrom “Christians, awake, 
salute the happy morn,” and Montgomery “Hail to the Lord’s 
Anointed ” and that lovely Communion hymn “ Be known to us in 
breaking bread.” Byrom was made a Fellow of the Royal Society 
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for his shorthand, wrote poems by the score and never published 
them, and yet produced “ Christians, awake.” 

The nineteenth century cannot equal the eighteenth, but it has no 
reason to be, ashamed. To that era we owe the hymns of Lyte, 
Newman, Keble and Faber, the superb translations of John Mason 
Neale, who wrote that fine Easter hymn, “ The foe behind, the deep 
before,” the equally notable translations of Caswall, who gave us 
“Jesu, the very thought of Thee,” the work of the women writers 
like Mrs. Alexander, who wrote “ All things bright and beautiful,” 
the translations of Frances Cox and Catherine Winkworth, the hymns 
of Lowell, Whittier and Holmes from America, and the memorable 
work of Bishop Walsham How. It would be a fascinating task to 
record the alterations made in the words of hymns as the generations 
go on. “ Hark, how all the welkin rings” is doubtless improved by 
Whitefield’s “ Hark! the herald angels sing,” and Charles Wesley 
improved John Cennick beyond all recognition when he changed 
“Lo! He cometh, countless trumpets bow before His bloody sign,” 
into “Lo! He comes with clouds descending.” But is there not 
a danger in some cases when hymns are altered to suit modern 
tastes of the power and force of the original being lost ? 
Another fruitful topic might be the sources from which some of the 
greatest hymns have come. Charles Wesley certainly owed some- 
thing to Prior in “ Jesu, Lover of my soul,” and to Dryden in “ Love 
Divine, all loves excelling” and to Milton in some others. But of 
fruitful topics in such a field there is in fact no end. 


GAMES—OR BUTTER? 


By GEORGE A. RIDING (Headmaster of Aldenham) 


T had been a grand day at Wimbledon. Although it was only 
the first day of the tournament the Centre Court was packed 
needle-tight. The crowd milled more loosely but in great numbers 
from outer court to outer court, the Jess important arenas. The next 
day’s papers put the attendance at 20,000—on a Monday, the first 
working day of the week. On the way home some wretch in the 
party threw into the conversation the dissonant phrase “economic 
crisis ” ; the evening papers had something on this too. We remem- 
bered that on that same day, at Lord’s, there was an assembly of 
30,000 watching a Test Match, that on the Saturday morning, in 
addition to the fortunate 30,000, a less fortunate 20,000 had been 
turned away at the gates—and our consciences awoke. The hoardings 
girded at them: “We work or we want.” Was the country alive to 
the crisis that was upon her? Wimbledon, Lord’s, Henley, Ascot 
at one end of our social life gave no uncertain answer ; at the other 
end the dog-tracks, the dirt-tracks, the football grounds, with their 
attendant Furies the pools and the totes, replied still more vigorously. 


A few evenings later the voice of the people, through the voice of 
a Lancashire mill-girl, came over the air on the same theme. “ Do 
you suppose,” asked the cultured voice of the leader of a team of 
economists, “that the workers of this country yet understand that 
whereas before the war we were rich, we are now as a result of the 
war effort desperately poor—that the sale of our assets during these 
last years has brought us to the verge of bankruptcy? ” “Naw ; and 
why should they? ” came the prompt and firm reply. “In those 
rich days I used to stand in t’ labour queues till my feet was fair 
ready to drop off, and I had to sit down on t’pavement ; in these poor 
days me and my mates is never out of a job and employers is on 
their knees to us.” Kindly and soothing words followed, on the 
maldistribution of wealth between the wars, and the hope that those 
bad old times might never return, But this led only to a flank attack 
by the worker—on absenteeism among the “ bosses.” “If tworking- 
man takes half a day off to watch a football-match or a dog-race, 
stones is chucked at him and it’s absenteeism. But if bosses takes 
time off to go to Lord’s or Wimbledon or Ascot, somehow that’s 
different. It’s all right and nowt’s said. But aren’t we all in this 
production business together, workers and bosses alike? ” 


An essential business journey by road from the North of England 
takes the traveller south through Doncaster. At a point several miles 


to the north of the town the traffic begins to thicken; steadily the 
stream grows until it is bumper to bumper, and in slow time the 
traveller reaches—the races. And after Doncaster, the traffic reversed, 
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it is the same picture for as many miles to the south. The life of 
the town is given up to—maintaining the breed of the racehorse 
(save the mark!). Meeting succeeds meeting; thousands upon 
thousands trek with all their paraphernalia from racecourse to Tace- 
course—idle mouths shouting raucously from idle bodies which must 
be fed by those who work. They are for the most part no more 
interested in the horse, its performance or its breed, than js that 
other crowd in the mechanism of the electric hare and the daft 
creatures that so foolishly pursue it. Some of your readers wil] call 
to mind a half-page Times photograph of a famous racecourse— 
empty save for the galloping horses and some half-dozen bored 
spectators lolling on the rails. The bookmakers had gone on Strike! 

From the apex of our social pyramid the “sport” tradition 
permeates the whole structure, The trickle of former years has, with 
the spread of wealth, become a torrent, until the nations gasp 
astonished at our fiddling while the citadel burns. For years in the 
weekly society papers the “ working-classes ” have seen pictured Lord 
So-and-So and Sir Somebody-Something (with friend) at the Pyich- 
more Point to Point (invariably middle-week), at winter-sporis, on 
the Riviera, on the moors—and determine (who shall cast a stone?) 
to be the not such hard-“ working-classes.” If “Gentlemen” can 
take six whole days a week to play cricket without pay, so then ean 
“ Players ” with pay. But the workers’ own game, professional foot- 
ball, takes incalculably greater toll of the productive power of the 
nation, ridden and riddled as it is with the money motive—bought 
and sold players, enormous “ gates,” the vast and insidious traffic 
of pools. The whole great fabric of this last (England’s eleventh most 
important business) weighs crushingly upon the life, mental, social 
and industrial, of our men and women. Zeal for work, devotion to 
the working community, along with the power to enjoy leisure, are 
killed by the over-ruling passion to be among those lucky ones who 
awake to find themselves both rich and famous. 

In Edwardian days we had in these Islands a margin of wealth and 
leisure that has gone from us perhaps for ever. The privileged few, 
headed by a picturesque and colourful sporting monarch, could 
royally afford these luxuries. But the few have become the many, 
and the wealth has gone. Can we today, in this hour of crisis, any 
longer afford them on the vastly greater scale to which they have 
grown? Would not wisdom lie in dispensing for a season, perhaps 
three years or more, with all paid sport—professional this and pro- 
fessional that, race-meetings of both horse and hound—endeavouring 
in the interval to bring back our games from the passive to the active, 
not matters of money-making but affairs to be played rather than 
watched at week-ends and on summer evenings. 


But the lead, the example, must come, now as heretofore, from the 
top—and it may even now be too late. They at the universities and 
we in the schools must play our part by modifying what is stil] an 
excessive emphasis on games in the scale of values of the young. 
Success on the playing-field is even now the most effective passport 
into the consideration and esteem of the scholastic community ; the 
“colour” and the “blue,” in spite of much that has been done’in 
recent years to correct the balance, gain from young people, and from 
those old enough to know better, a respect, a reverence even, out of 
all proportion to their true worth. On quite other than economic 
grounds, is not a return to a more adult set of values long overdue? 
The more cultured and mentally mature inhabitants of Europe have 
for long attributed to our passionate concern for sport our deadness 
to the things of the mind, our indifference to the arts and the artists, 
our toleration of the third-rate and shoddy in the things we use and 
the things which “adorn ” our streets and our homes, Games, they 
admit, played their part, no mean part, at Waterloo and against 
Hitler, but they find this small justification for our having so acutely 
the bias of “ body on the brain.” 


In those distant days when newspapers ran to news-bills, visitors 
to our shores were seen to gasp at the announcement, on Test 
occasions, that “England Faces Disaster.” Today the words are 
charged with a grimmer import. We find ourselves wondering 
whether part at least of England’s “disaster” comes from the fact 
that she is trying with one hand only to dig coal from the earth and 
win harvests from the fields. Both these are two-handed jobs. But 
only one hand is free ; the other fondles some ball or some beast. 
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IMPERSONAL HOSPITALS ? 


By Dr. SOMERVILLE HASTINGS, M.P. 


ANY people who have found expression for their desire for 

service in work for the voluntary hospitals have felt mis- 
givings as to whether their help will still be needed when all 
hospitals become part of a national system. In some cases, no 
doubt, these misgivings are but an expression of a generalised dis- 
like of control of any sort and Government control in particular. 
Nevertheless, those who, often at great personal sacrifice, have 
served on boards of management, collected money, visited the sick, 
made garments, provided flowers or helped in many other ways 
may be wondering, not only whether their assistance will still be 
needed, but even more whether the services which they carried out 
so conscientiously in the past will be as efficiently provided when the 
hospitals are taken over. 

The Minister of Health in a recent speech pointed out that, whereas 
jn the past only the voluntary hospitals had been controlled by 
men and women appointed, as distinct from elected, to give voluntary 
unpaid service, in the future all hospitals would be so governed, 
as he had himself appointed the Regional Hospital Boards, 
which would in turn nominate for appointment the Hospital 
Management Committees. His contention was, therefore, that so 
far from the principle of voluniary service being destroyed by the 
new set-up, it would actually be extended and increased. Certainly 
in selecting persons for membership of the Regional Hospital Boards, 
Mr. Bevan has, very wisely, taken advantage of experience gained 
in the management of hospitals of every kind. 

It will be generally admitted that service is of necessity neither 
good nor bad merely because it is voluntary. There is a degree of 
freedom and irresponsibility about voluntary service which, when 
there is enthusiasm behind it, may be of great value in that it 
encourages experiment. Moreover, it is easier to try out new services 
paid for by money specially subscribed for the purpose than to 
provide similar services through the rates and taxes and run the risk 
of censure should they be unsuccessful. When, however, a service 
has proved itself to be of real necessity it is dangerous to leave it 
entirely to the uncertainties of voluntary effort. It was because 
the voluntary hospital system had failed to deliver the goods and 
provide all the treatment needed that the municipal hospitals 
developed, and it was the absurdity of having two competing systems 
that called for the unification of both through the National Health 
Services Act. 

In the past the people of many towns and districts have felt proud 
of their hospitals, either municipal or voluntary, and have taken a 
personal interest in them. ‘There is no possible reason why this 
should not continue when all hospitals are taken over by the nation ; 
indeed it is highly desirable that it should. Many people are proud 
of the cathedral or church in the town in which they live. They 
derive spiritual uplift from the building and the services held in it, 
and look upon it as their own, rarely reflecting that it is in reality 
part of the State Church. It is very much to be hoped that, when 
the hospitals are taken over, the people of the area that they serve 
will still regard them with equal interest and affection. Every 
hospital should be in the closest touch with the people of the district 
that it serves, and it is one of the disasters of the past that this 
has been so much lacking in connection with the Local Authority 
hospitals. The reason is no doubt mainly historical, because the 
municipal hospitals were the lineal descendants of the workhouse 
infirmaries under the deterrent Poor Law. It is good for the people 
of an area to realise the help that is available to themselves and others 
in the local hospital, and it is equally good for those who work there 
to understand that their services are known of and appreciated. 
Hospitals are provided for the service of the public, and the public 
should learn to regard them with understanding and interest. 

When the voluntary hospitals are taken over, those who are 
concerned for their welfare will be relieved of the painful necessity 
of collecting money for their maintenance. Surely they should be 
grateful for this, for in the past it has been the ordinary maintenance 
of the hospital that has given rise to the greatest anxiety, and 
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charitably-minded persons have been much more ready to provide 
a new ward or operating theatre than to subscribe to general funds, 
Now that maintenance is assured it should be the concern of all who 
are interested in hospitals to encourage gifts as permanent memorials, 
All persons giving money for hospitals since the passing of the Act 
will be able to earmark it for the service of a particular hospital. 


Under the new régime, therefore, there will be less need for 
collecting money and more for personal services. But money will 
be needed, for however good a public service may be there are sure 
to be hard cases not covered by it. In almost all hospitals, municipal 
and voluntary, the almoner’s department is short of funds for helping 
people to start life again after leaving hospital, for caring for the 
dependants of those in hospital and for providing pocket-money for 
the many small needs of in-patients without resources or friends. 
Then there are recreations for patients, nurses or other staff, which 
often cost money. There are also flowers for the wards, which are 
usually brought by patients’ friends, but may be deficient in poor areas 
or in chronic sick wards filled by aged patients. In one hospital I 
know there is always a large vase of flowers in the entrance hall 
provided by well-wishers. 

As regards personal services, there is first of all the library. It 
is difficult to over-estimate the value of carefully selected reading in 
hospital for promoting peace of mind and assisting recovery. But 
it requires a wide knowledge of both literature and human nature 
to suggest the right, sort of book after a few minutes’ conversation. 
Here, then, is service that can still be carried out in whole or in 
part by voluntary effort. Then there is shopping to be done and the 
writing of letters for those unable to do this for themselves. Some, 
but nor all, patients like to be visited, and in chronic hospitals 
voluntary workers have done their part in helping to relieve the 
monotony of life by assisting patients in the construction of simple 
but useful articles. There will be just as much need for voluntary 
service under the new set-up as under the old, and its distribution 
will have to be wider, and extended to all hospitals irrespective of 
whether they were municipal or voluntary before. 


ANAESTHETIC 


PassInG, I saw such beauty on the pillow, 

That I must stop, defy 

The privacy of ether, even dare 

Above the unconscious head to stoop and stare. 
Her cheeks and nose were china-frail and yellow, 
And life was laid below the lidded eye. 

All was so frail ; a lock of hair 

Was sculptured in a fragile bronze. 

Its shadow, heavier than it, now lay 

Upon her forehead, an expanse so fair 

Which thought or passion must have ruffled once 
With passing wrinkles of a passing care, 

Now all was empty; nothing on the plane 
Of brow or cheek, nothing on her lips 

Save what she could not feel, the drops 
Sweated, forerunners of the storm of pain 
When she should come to consciousness again, 


I had no licence thus to over-look 

Such a soliloquy. It was to turn 

The pages of a wind be-ruffled book 
Otherwise intimate, written 

By self to self, to record and to learn, 

And then to be forgotten. 

But I had touched, I had intruded there, 
Construing all her beauty, every feature, 
The moulding of the’ mouth, the tumbled hair, 
The wonder frozen in it, denied its nature, 
She did not mind the treachery ; she lay 
Serene, a Galatea forbidden to wake, 
Indifferent to the caresses of the air. 
Careless of my greed, nothing could shake 
The confidence of that slow-motion breath. 
I left her thus. Rebuked, I crept away, 


Out of the temple which life shared with death. 
RIcHARD CHURCH. 
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for his shorthand, wrote poems by the score and never published 
them, and yet produced “ Christians, awake.” 

The nineteenth century cannot equal the eighteenth, but it has no 
reason to be,ashamed. To that era we owe the hymns of Lyte, 
Newman, Keble and Faber, the superb translations of John Mason 
Neale, who wrote that fine Easter hymn, “ The foe behind, the deep 
before,” the equally notable translations of Caswall, who gave us 
“Jesu, the very thought of Thee,” the work of the women writers 
like Mrs. Alexander, who wrote “All things bright and beautiful,” 
the translations of Frances Cox and Catherine Winkworth, the hymns 
of Lowell, Whittier and Holmes from America, and the memorable 
work of Bishop Walsham How. It would be a fascinating task to 
record the alterations made in the words of hymns as the generations 
go on. “ Hark, how al] the welkin rings” is doubtless improved by 
Whitefield’s “ Hark! the herald angels sing,” and Charles Wesley 
improved John Cennick beyond all recognition when he changed 
“Lo! He cometh, countless trumpets bow before His bloody sign,” 
into “Lo! He comes with clouds descending.” But is there not 
a danger in some cases when hymns are altered to suit modern 
tastes of the power and force of the original being lost ? 
Another fruitful topic might be the sources from which some of the 
greatest hymns have come. Charles Wesley certainly owed some- 
thing to Prior in “ Jesu, Lover of my soul,” and to Dryden in “ Love 
Divine, all loves excelling” and to Milton in some others. But of 
fruitful topics in such a field there is in fact no end. 


GAMES—OR BUTTER? 


By GEORGE A. RIDING (Headmaster of Aldenham) 


T had been a grand day at Wimbledon. Although it was only 
the first day of the tournament the Centre Court was packed 
needle-tight. The crowd milled more loosely but in great numbers 
from outer court to outer court, the Jess important arenas. The next 
day’s papers put the attendance at 20,000—on a Monday, the first 
working day of the week. On the way home some wretch in the 
party threw into the conversation the dissonant phrase “economic 
crisis ” ; the evening papers had something on this too. We remem- 
bered that on that same day, at Lord’s, there was an assembly of 
30,000 watching a Test Match, that on the Saturday morning, in 
addition to the fortunate 30,000, a less fortunate 20,000 had been 
turned away at the gates—and our consciences awoke. The hoardings 
girded at them: “We work or we want.” Was the country alive to 
the crisis that was upon her? Wimbledon, Lord’s, Henley, Ascot 
at one end of our social life gave no uncertain answer ; at the other 
end the dog-tracks, the dirt-tracks, the football grounds, with their 
attendant Furies the pools and the totes, replied still more vigorously. 


A few evenings later the voice of the people, through the voice of 
a Lancashire mill-girl, came over the air on the same theme. “ Do 
you suppose,” asked the cultured voice of the leader of a team of 
economists, “that the workers of this country yet understand that 
whereas before the war we were rich, we are now as a result of the 
war effort desperately poor—that the sale of our assets during these 
last years has brought us to the verge of bankruptcy? ” “ Naw ; and 
why should they?” came the prompt and firm reply. “In those 
rich days I used to stand in t’ labour queues till my feet was fair 
ready to drop off, and I had to sit down on t’pavement ; in these poor 
days me and my mates is never out of a job and employers is on 
their knees to us.” Kindly and soothing words followed, on the 
maldistribution of wealth between the wars, and the hope that those 
bad old times might never return, Bur this led only to a flank attack 
by the worker—on absenteeism among the “ bosses.” “ If t’working- 
man takes half a day off to watch a football-match or a dog-race, 
stones is chucked at him and it’s absenteeism, But if bosses takes 
time off to go to Lord’s or Wimbledon or Ascot, somehow that’s 
different. It’s all right and nowt’s said. But aren’t we all in this 
production business together, workers and bosses alike? ” 


An essential business journey by road from the North of England 
takes the traveller south through Doncaster. At a point several miles 
to the north of the town the traffic begins to thicken ; steadily the 
stream grows until it is bumper to bumper, and in slow time the 
traveller reaches—the races, And after Doncaster, the traffic reversed, 
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it is the same picture for as many miles to the south. The life of 
the town is given up to—maintaining the breed of the racehorse 
(save the mark!). Meeting succeeds meeting; thousands upon 
thousands trek with all their paraphernalia from racecourse to Tace- 
course—idle mouths shouting raucously from idle bodies which must 
be fed by those who work. They are for the most part no more 
interested in the horse, its performance or its breed, than js that 
other crowd in the mechanism of the electric hare and the daft 
creatures that so foolishly pursue it. Some of your readers will] call 
to mind a half-page Times photograph of a famous racecourse— 
empty save for the galloping horses and some half-dozen bored 
spectators lolling on the rails. The bookmakers had gone on sirike! 

From the apex of our social pyramid the “sport” tradition 
permeates the whole structure. The trickle of former years has, with 
the spread of wealth, become a torrent, until the nations gasp 
astonished at our fiddling while the citadel burns. For years in the 
weekly society papers the “ working-classes ” have seen pictured Lord 
So-and-So and Sir Somebody-Something (with friend) at the Pyich- 
more Point to Point (invariably middle-week), at winter-sports, on 
the Riviera, on the moors—and determine (who shall cast a stone?) 
to be the not such hard-“ working-classes.” If “Gentlemen” can 
take six whole days a week to play cricket without pay, so then ean 
“ Players” with pay. But the workers’ own game, professional foot- 
ball, takes incalculably greater toll of the productive power of the 
nation, ridden and riddled as it is with the money motive—bought 
and sold players, enormous “ gates,” the vast and insidious traffic 
of pools. The whole great fabric of this last (England’s eleventh most 
important business) weighs crushingly upon the life, mental, social 
and industrial, of our men and women. Zeal for work, devotion to 
the working community, along with the power to enjoy leisure, are 
killed by the over-ruling passion to be among those lucky ones who 
awake to find themselves both rich and famous. 

In Edwardian days we had in these Islands a margin of wealth and 
leisure that has gone from us perhaps for ever. The privileged few, 
headed by a picturesque and colourful sporting monarch, could 
royally afford these luxuries. But the few have become the many, 
and the wealth has gone. Can we today, in this hour of crisis, any 
longer afford them on the vastly greater scale to which they have 
grown? Would not wisdom lie in dispensing for a season, perhaps 
three years or more, with all paid sport—professional this and pro- 
fessional that, race-meetings of both horse and hound—endeavouring 
in the interval to bring back our games from the passive to the active, 
not matters of money-making but affairs to be played rather than 
watched at week-ends and on summer evenings. 





But the lead, the example, must come, now as heretofore, from the 
top—and it may even now be too late. They at the universities and 
we in the schools must play our part by modifying what is still an 
excessive emphasis on games in the scale of values of the young. 
Success on the playing-field is even now the most effective passport 
into the consideration and esteem of the scholastic community ; the 
“colour” and the “blue,” in spite of much that has been done’in 
recent years to correct the balance, gain from young people, and from 
those old enough to know better, a respect, a reverence even, out of 
all proportion to their true worth. On quite other than economic 
grounds, is not a return to a more adult set of values long overdue? 
The more cultured and mentally mature inhabitants of Europe have 
for long attributed to our passionate concern for sport our deadness 
to the things of the mind, our indifference to the arts and the artists, 
our toleration of the third-rate and shoddy in the things we use and 
the things which “ adorn ” our streets and our homes. Games, they 
admit, played their part, no mean part, at Waterloo and against 
Hitler, but they find this small justification for our having so acutely 
the bias of “ body on the brain.” 


In those distant days when newspapers ran to news-bills, visitors 
to our shores were seen to gasp at the announcement, on Test 
occasions, that “England Faces Disaster.” ‘Today the words are 
charged with a grimmer import. We find ourselves wondering 
whether part at least of England’s “disaster” comes from the fact 
that she is trying with one hand only to dig coal from the earth and 
win harvests from the fields. Both these are two-handed jobs. But 
only one hand is free ; the other fondles some ball or some beast. 
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IMPERSONAL HOSPITALS ? 


ANY people who have found expression for their desire for 
service in work for the voluntary hospitals have felt mis- 
givings as to whether their help will still be needed when all 
hospitals become part of a national system. In some cases, no 
doubt, these misgivings are but an expression of a generalised dis- 
like of control of any sort and Government control in particular. 
Nevertheless, those who, often at great personal sacrifice, have 
served on boards of management, collected money, visited the sick, 
made garments, provided flowers or helped in many other ways 
may be wondering, not only whether their assistance will still be 
needed, but even more whether the services which they carried out 
so. conscientiously in the past will be as efficiently provided when the 
hospitals are taken over. 

The Minister of Health in a recent speech pointed out that, whereas 
in the past only the voluntary hospitals had been controlled by 
men and women appointed, as distinct from elected, to give voluntary 
unpaid service, in the future all hospitals would be so governed, 
as he had himself appointed the Regional Hospital Boards, 
which would in turn nominate for appointment the Hospital 
Management Committees. His contention was, therefore, that so 
far from the principle of voluntary service being destroyed by the 
new set-up, it would actually be extended and increased. Certainly 
in selecting persons for membership of the Regional Hospital Boards, 
Mr. Bevan has, very wisely, taken advantage of experience gained 
in the management of hospitals of every kind. 

It will be generally admitted that service is of necessity neither 
good nor bad merely because it is voluntary. There is a degree of 
freedom and irresponsibility about voluntary service which, when 
there is enthusiasm behind it, may be of great value in that it 
encourages experiment. Moreover, it is easier to try out new services 
paid for by money specially subscribed for the purpose than to 
provide similar services through the rates and taxes and run the risk 
of censure should they be unsuccessful. When, however, a service 
has proved itself to be of real necessity it is dangerous to leave it 
entirely to the uncertainties of voluntary effort. It was because 
the voluntary hospital system had failed to deliver the goods and 
provide all the treatment needed that the municipal hospitals 
developed, and it was the absurdity of having two competing systems 
that called for the unification of both through the National Health 
Services Act. 

In the past the people of many towns and districts have felt proud 
of their hospitals, either municipal or voluntary, and have taken a 
personal interest in them. ‘There is no possible reason why this 
should not continue when all hospitals are taken over by the nation ; 
indeed it is highly desirable that it should. Many people are proud 
of the cathedral or church in the town in which they live. They 
derive spiritual uplift from the building and the services held in it, 
and look upon it as their own, rarely reflecting that it is in reality 
part of the State Church. It is very much to be hoped that, when 
the hospitals are taken over, the people of the area that they serve 
will still regard them with equal interest and affection. Every 
hospital should be in the closest touch with the people of the district 
that it serves, and it is one of the disasters of the past that this 
has been so much lacking in connection with the Local Authority 
hospitals. The reason is no doubt mainly historical, because the 
municipal hospitals were the lineal descendants of the workhouse 
infirmaries under the deterrent Poor Law. It is good for the people 
of an area to realise the help that is available to themselves and others 
in the local hospital, and it is equally good for those who work there 
to understand that their services are known of and appreciated. 
Hospitals are provided for the service of the public, and the public 
should learn to regard them with understanding and interest. 

When the voluntary hospitals are taken over, those who are 
concerned for their welfare will be relieved of the painful necessity 
of collecting money for their maintenance. Surely they should be 
grateful for this, for in the past it has been the ordinary maintenance 
of the hospital that has given rise to the greatest anxiety, and 
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charitably-minded persons have been much more ready to provide 
a new ward or operating theatre than to subscribe to general funds. 
Now that maintenance is assured it should be the concern of all who 
are interested in hospitals to encourage gifts as permanent memorials, 
All persons giving money for hospitals since the passing of the Act 
will be able to earmark it for the service of a particular hospital. 


Under the new régime, therefore, there will be less need for 
collecting money and more for personal services. But money will 
be needed, for however good a public service may be there are sure 
to be hard cases not covered by it. In almost all hospitals, municipal 
and voluntary, the almoner’s department is short of funds for helping 
people to start life again after leaving hospital, for caring for the 
dependants of those in hospital and for providing pocket-money for 
the many small needs of in-patients without resources or friends. 
Then there are recreations for patients, nurses or other staff, which 
often cost money. There are also flowers for the wards, which are 
usually brought by patients’ friends, but may be deficient in poor areas 
or in chronic sick wards filled by aged patients. In one hospital I 
know there is always a large vase of flowers in the entrance hall 
provided by well-wishers. 

As regards personal services, there is first of all the library. It 
is difficult to over-estimate the value of carefully selected reading in 
hospital for promoting peace of mind and assisting recovery. But 
it requires a wide knowledge of both literature and human nature 
to suggest the right, sort of book after a few minutes’ conversation. 
Here, then, is service that can still be carried out in whole or in 
part by voluntary effort. Then there is shopping to be done and the 
writing of letters for those unable to do this for themselves. Some, 
but not all, patients like to be visited, and in chronic hospitals 
voluntary workers have done their part in helping to relieve the 
monotony of life by assisting patients in the construction of simple 
but useful articles. There will be just as much need for voluntary 
service under the new set-up as under the old, and its distribution 
will have to be wider, and extended to all hospitals irrespective of 
whether they were municipal or voluntary before. 


ANAESTHETIC 


PassING, I saw such beauty on the pillow, 

That I must stop, defy 

The privacy of ether, even dare 

Above the unconscious head to stoop and stare. 
Her cheeks and nose were china-frail and yellow, 
And life was laid below the lidded eye. 

All was so frail ; a lock of hair 

Was sculptured in a fragile bronze. 

Its shadow, heavier than it, now lay 

Upon her forehead, an expanse so fair 

Which thought or passion must have ruffled once 
With passing wrinkles of a passing care. 

Now all was empty; nothing on the plane 
Of brow or cheek, nothing on her lips 

Save what she could not feel, the drops 
Sweated, forerunners of the storm of pain 
When she should come to consciousness again, 


I had no licence thus to over-look 

Such a soliloquy. It was to turn 

The pages of a wind be-ruffled book 

Otherwise intimate, written 

By self to self, to record and to learn, 

And then to be forgotten. 

But I had touched, I had intruded there, 

Construing all her beauty, every feature, 

The moulding of the’ mouth, the tumbled hair, 

The wonder frozen in it, denied its nature, 

She did not mind the treachery ; she lay 

Serene, a Galatea forbidden to wake, 

Indifferent to the caresses of the air. 

Careless of my greed, nothing could shake 

The confidence of that slow-motion breath. 
left her thus. Rebuked, I crept away, 

Out of the temple which life shared with death, 

RicHARD CHURCH. 
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MARGINAL 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is for me sad and strange that so many men and women over 

the age of forty, having demonstrably acquired adult status, should 
in the minor affairs of life behave in a manner so inexperienced as 
to be adolescent. One would have supposed, for instance, that a 
matron of forty-seven years of age, having passed a large section 
of her life in cities where human beings congregate, would have 
learmt by now that if one wants to have a chat with a friend one 
should not choose for this performance the exact spot where the 
bottle narrows to a neck. One would have supposed again that 
any adult woman, having within the last ten years purchased at 
least three thousand tickets on the Underground railway, would 
by now have acquired the habit of producing with a minimum of 
delay both the name of her destination and the sum required. Few 
people would deny that in such matters women are more blame- 
worthy than men. No man, wishing as he leaves a cinema or 
theatre to discuss with a companion the nationalisation of the steel 
industry, would select the doorway or exit as the site for this 
conversation: he would embark upon his argument either in the 
hall of the theatre or in the street outside. Yet we all know that 
women will pass with speed and silence through the foyer and hall 
and that on reaching the doorway they will pause suddenly, indifferent 
to the congestion they are causing, and enter into a long and intimate 
discussion as to who shall drop whom first. An even greater strain 
is caused by the conduct of women who purchase railway tickets at 
stations. A man will state his destination rapidly and firmly and 
will at the same time produce deftly the two pennies and the half- 
penny required for his fare. A woman, when her turn comes to 
face the lighted aperture, feels that at last she has got the situation 
to herself. She will begin the conversation with a few leading 
questions. Is this the right line for Kensington High Street? Will 
she have to change? And how much will that be? Having received 
answers to these questions she will start the process of delving. First 
comes the bag, and then the satchel within the bag, and then the 
purse within the satchel, and then the ten shilling note within the 
purse. Pleased with herself, she will at last trip onwards, unaware 
of the designs for murder which have been forming in her rear. 

* * * * 


Men, I believe, possess temperamentally a more developed social 
and civic sense. Yet men also, on occasions, display a lack of experi- 
ence which suggests that they also have not acquired the habit of 
adjusting themselves with theught and reason to the minor incon- 
veniences of life. I was travelling up from Cambridge the other 
morning in a thick fog. Our train was much delayed and as we 
approached the outskirts of London it became evident from the fre- 
quency of our pauses, and the infrequency of the fog signals slam- 
ming, that we should be more than an hour late. In my compart- 
ment was a man who manifested all the symptoms of impatience. He 
was not perhaps a very manly man, since he carried, in place of an 
attaché case, a reticule of soft leather, which may of course have been 
lent him at the last moment by his daughter or his wife. He con- 
fined himself at first to pulling out his watch from time to time and 
making sharp ejaculations indicating resentment and distress. But 
when we had paused for some ten minutes at some suburban siding 
he pulled down the window and thrust his angry head right out into 
the fog which swirled around. A moment’s thought should have 
convinced him that by so doing he was indulging in a wholly useless 
expenditure of nervous energy. His action would not incite the 
railway company to great hazards; nor could it disperse the fog. 
It seemed to me an inexperienced sort of thing to do. 

* * 7 * 

The middle-aged should surely cherish and nurture those few 
compensations which age and experience provide. One of the most 
comforting of these compensations is the acquired habit of conserving 
nervous energy. Yet many adults of my acquaintance continue to 
thrust their heads out of carriage windows in a fog. There is this 
business, for insjance, of “catching trains.” I have learnt from 


experience that the amount of nervous energy which is expended 
when one is in danger of missing a train is greater than that 
expended if one has to wait fifteen minutes upon the platform before 
the train comes in. Yet I have a friend of my own age—a distin- 
guished man in his way—who still attributes to the word “ catching” 
those sporting associations which are implied in the expressions 
“catching salmon” or “catching hares.” He lived in Belgrade at 
one time and he had worked out to the fraction of a second the time 
required to dash from his house to the station in order to “ catch” 
the Orient Express. He possessed a powerful car, and an adventurous 
chauffeur, and an immunity from train fever which induced him to 
regard with sadistic contempt those of his guests who were victims 
of that reputable disease. He would assume a Gestapo look when 
one started to fret. And then would follow a nightmare of sixteen 
minutes and a half when one dashed through the steep streets of the 
Yugoslav capital, screeched round sharp corners, shot in between the 
carts of the market gardeners, dashed panting along the platform, and 
reached the train as whistles were blowing and flags being waved, 
“ Pretty neat, what? ” he would exclaim in delight as one was bundled 
into the sleeping car. He himself would return to his home with a 
sense of triumph ; but as the train trundled on amid the sleeping 
homesteads of the Slovenes, his guest, by now a complete nervous 
wreck, would sit still panting on his bunk. 


* + * * 


I might well, had I not possessed the Englishman’s aversion from 
talking in trains, have addressed to my fellow-traveller from Cam- 
bridge a short homiiy upon the art of conserving nervous energy. 
“ My dear Sir,” I might have said to him, “ you are doing yourself 
wrong. Your agitation at this moment will not, by the fraction of a 
second, advance the time of our arrival at Liverpool Street Station, 
It may be that the fog and the resultant dislocat'on of the train 
service will render you late for an important appointment. To miss 
that appointment may, for all I know, entail the ruin of your career 
or the destruction of your domestic happiness. Your lateness may, 
in any case, entail a most unpleasant interview. But if that be so, 
then surely you wi!l need, ix, order to acquit yourself well at that 
interview, to be in possession of all your clarity and calm. By 
poking your head out of the window and into the fog you are not 
only inconveniencing your fellow-passengers, you are not only expos- 
ing yourseif to needless strain, but you are unfitting yourself for 
the perhaps painful interview which, when we arrive at Liverpool 
Street Station, will confront you.” I might, had I been less reserved, 
have added to this homily a few general prescriptions. I might have 
spoken as follows. “I also,” I might have said, “am an impatient 
man. But I have learnt from long experience that profitless im- 
patience entails an undue expenditure of nervous force. There is 
nothing that you can do about this matter; so please close the 
window, resume your seat, and I can lend you an interesting book 
I have just finished which contains the findings of a Commission 
set up by Time Inc. and Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc. upon the 
freedom of the American Press.” 


* . * * 


“Remember this,” I might have added, “that when threatened 
with a storm of impatience, you should ask yourself ‘Can I do 
anything about it?’ If the answer is ‘yes’—then you can do 
something ; if the answer is ‘no’ then sit down and conserve 
nervous energy. If the answer is neither ‘ yes’ nor ‘no,’ then 
say to yourself, ‘It is now 10.15. I shall not start getting impatient 
till 10.45.’ You will thereby have gained half an hour of repose.” 
I might have said all this to the unhappy man, had I not been shy 
about homilies and he with his back towards me gazing piteously 
into the mist. A fog signal slammed suddenly and the train jerked 
again into motion. He pulled up the window and sank back into 
his seat. “Yes, I ought,” he murmured in distress, “as they 
warned me, to have taken the 7.33.” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“ All Over the Town.” By R. F. 





“Finian’s Rainbow.” (Palace.) 
Delderfield. (Playhouse.) 
Tue latest importation from America is not up to the standard of 
Oklahoma and Anni, partly, perhaps, because it seems never quite 
to make up its mind what it is up to. The plot is original but rather 
involved. Finian McLonergan emigrates from Ireland to the State 
of Missitucky, taking with him his daughter Sharon and the 
leprechauns’ crock of gold, which he duly buries in the ground. He 
js pursued by one of its owners, a leprechaun called Og, who is 
understandably anxious to recover property the loss of which is 
making the Little People feel very small indeed. The crock carries 
with it an endowment of three wishes, and one of these, accidentally 
expended by Sharon, has the effect of turning the local Senator black, 
a metamorphosis peculiarly unwelcome to its victim, who has spent 
his whole life being beastly to niggers. The sheriff arrests Sharon 
on a charge of witchcraft, and the crock, which with two rounds, so 
to speak, still in the magazine could put everything right by turning 
the Senator white again, is removed from its hiding-place by a girl 
to whom, since she is deaf and dumb, the other characters find it 
dificult (and I for one cannot blame them) to communicate the 

exigencies of the plot. 

It turns up again, however, in the nick of time and all ends happily, 
with Finian wandering off—rather inconsequently, I thought—in the 
direction of an atomic energy plant. The whole thing is moderately 
good entertainment. The dancing is good, the dresses are bad and 
the tunes are mostly neither. Miss Beryl Seton makes a pleasant 
heroine and Mr. Alan Gilbert a personable hero. Mr. Patrick J. 
Kelly’s Finian is a dim, rather aimless figure, but Mr. Alfie Bass 
makes an engaging leprechaun and Miss Beryl Kaye dances brilliantly. 

* * * * 

Mr. Delderfield’s new comedy is a very good bit of work indeed. 
“Sandcombe,” he tells us, “ might be any small seaside resort in 
Britain,” and though the march of events in the editorial office of 
the Sandcombe Clarion is perhaps too rapid and too decisive to be 
typical, the author succeeds very well in his object. This is to 
examine the impact on a small, hidebound and rather apathetic 
community of an altruistic but resolute reformer. Nat Hearn, 
coming back to the Clarion on demobilisation, soon finds himself in 
the editorial chair with a partnership in the somewhat moribund 
concern. He sees that Sandcombe could—if only public opinion were 
mobilised—be a much better place than it is, and so, putting spurs to 
Rosinante, he goes full gallop for the local windmills. 

The immediate result is to raise overwhelming odds against him. 
He is opposed not only by villains like the corrupt Councillor with 
a vested interest in a bad housing scheme, but by all sorts of people 
who, with or without cause, are shocked or alienated by the direct- 
ness of his methods. His partner organises a strike of the em- 
ployees, the printing press breaks down, a newspaper magnate’s 
offer to buy the Clarion shows an easy way out. But Nat sticks 
to his guns, because he believes that in every English community 
the forces of enlightenment, if they are given a lead, have a sporting 
chance of coming out on top ; and in the end, of course, he wins. 

Mr. Delderfield writes—unpretentiously, perspicuously and with 
extreme competence—of something that he understands very well, 
and the result is a well-observed and amusing comedy with a 
sensible (and incidentally non-partisan) message. The play is 
directed with quiet realism by Mr. Terence de Marney and the 
acting is excellent. Mr. Peter Neil’s Nat is likeable and unaffected, 
Miss Rosalyn Boulter makes a very attractive heroine, and more, 
I should imagine, will one day be heard of Mr. Peter Scott, who 
plays an apprentice with vigour and precision. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“The White Unicorn.’’ (Tivoli and New Gallery.\——* The End of 
the River.’’ (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


The White Unicorn is one of the most aggravating films I have 
ever seen. Miss Lockwood as the matron of a remand home and 
Miss Greenwood as one of its inmates get together in the cosy 
austerity of Miss Lockwood’s den and open up their lives to each 
other, presumably in the belief that it will both ease their aching 
hearts and entertain us. Their respective histories, shown to us in 
an inordinate number of flashbacks, are taken alternately, but are 


less fairly emphasised. Miss Lockwood’s tale is told at far greater 
length and it is far the duller. She divorces her husband because 
he is a confounded old bore, marries again and loses her second 
husband through a hole in the snow in Finland. She then renounces 
all the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, puts a simple black 
homburg on her head and becomes a matron. There is no reason on 
earth why she should not do these things, but it would be nicer 
if she did them not only more expressively but more quickly. 

Miss Greenwood, on the other hand, is all too briefly with us. She 
is a lovely actress, and it is particularly irritating to have her whisked 
away every few minutes or so. As the poor shopgirl saddled, though 
that is not perhaps the right word, with a fatherless baby and resolved 
to do away with it, she gives a poignant performance and brings a 
thread of real quality into this very patchy film. 

* * * * 


Messrs. Powell and Pressburger have not done quite so well as 
usual with The End of the River, or perhaps it is my growing allergy 
for these maddening flashbacks (which also, of course, necessitate 
maddening flash-forwards) that has warped my judgement. The 
story starts with a young Arekuna Indian boy, played by Sabu, being 
tried for his life in a Brazilian court. Various witnesses are called 
to tell his tale for him, a tale which says little for civilisation, educa- 
tion or the white man. Outlawed by his tribe and rescued for ulterior 
motives by Mr. Robert Douglas, Sabu is bounced about like a large 
dumb brown football between a team of unscrupulous players, or, to 
quote the correlative passage in my hand-out, he is “ dragged into the 
maelstrom of man’s avarice, lust and thirst for power.” Whether 
escaping from his enemies, working in a jungle camp, steering a river 
steamer, joining a revolutionary party, hungering, fevering, sorrow- 
ing or fighting, Sabu retains a becoming sleekness of body and an 
immutable sullenness of face. It is true that he has nothing to smile 
about, but a lot of us smile at nothing, just in the hope of looking 
agreeable. Not so Sabu, who is young, healthy, has a nice wife called 
Miss Bibi Ferreira, who sings very very fast in a very very lilting 
voice, some good friends, and all the sights and sounds and smells of 
life bathed in tropical sunshine. If only he smiled in the midst of 
adversity, he would be a touching figure with his unaccustomed 
panama hat stuck on the back of his head ; but his tragic countenance 
asks to be pitied and so pity perversely is withheld. 

Hopping from the courtroom to the hinterland of Brazil to call 
for a few moments on people who never appear again, and then racing 
back to the courtroom for fresh directives, may be an effective way 
of telling a story in print, but it makes a very disjointed film, Messrs. 
Esmond Knight, Raymond Lovell, Torin Thatcher and James Hayter 
give excelleng sketches of white manhood in varying stages of dis- 
integration, although not one of them looks remotely Brazilian ; but 
they have not the time to take root in our imaginations before they 
are blotted from our sight. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


At the third and last of his Bach recitals at the Chelsea Town Hall 
Ralph Kirkpatrick played the Goldberg Variations, one of the great 
monuments of eighteenth-century keyboard music which foreshadows 
in several ways the great variations of the nineteenth—Beethoven’s 
on a theme of Diabelli and Brahms’ two sets on a theme of Paganini. 
Variations are not generally popular except with musicians: and 
musicians themselves sometimes have not altogether reputable 
reasons for writing them. Technical inventiveness alone can produce 
very impressive variations, as several modern examples have shown, 
and this makes a tempting form for those composers who lack truly 
creative power. Moreover the urgent question of musical form, 
which is in the forefront of every composer’s mind since the loosen- 
ing of the major-minor key system, is solved by the adoption of 
chaconnes, passacaglias or tone-rows—all forms of variation. 

These technicalities are lost on the public who either complain 
that the music seems to be repeating itself (if they can follow the 
metamorphoses of the original idea) or that they see no connection 
between the theme and the variations (if they can’t). The element of 
virtuosity is strong in all sets of variations, always on the part of the 
composer and generally on that of the performer as well. Thus in 
the Goldberg Variations there are nine canons, at intervals starting 
from the unison and rising to the ninth; but the average listener 
hears these, as he hears the elaborate two-manual arabesques, simply 
as un-differentiated “ music ”—which is of course how they ought 
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to.be heard. There is no virtue in a canon as such, any more than 
in a sonata movement or a piece based on a twelve-note series, and 
it is part of Bach’s greatness that he can use these technical ingenuities 
perfectly naturally to express a genuine new idea suggested by the 
original theme. It was also a mark of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s musician- 
ship and technical ability that he made the closest contrapuntal 
writing sound clear and effortless. 
* . 7. . 

Sir Thomas Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra gave 
a superlatively good performance of Mozart’s Haffner Symphony at 
the first concert of their season on October 22nd. The orchestral 
tone was clean and well-balanced, the attack and finish brilliant ; 
only the quality of the string tone seems—perhaps after the strings 
of the Vienna Philharmonic—rather lacking in warmth and subtlety. 
Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral Symphony is a wistful homespun 
rhapsody, and the artificiality of its rural sentiment is emphasised by 
the introduction of the soprano voice in the last movement. What 
countryside is this where violas whisper and shepherd boys vocalise ? 
Surely not England, but the same Never-Never-Land that inspired 
Delius’s Song of the High Hills and the country fantasies of the 
Georgian poets. 

* - +. 7 

Moura Lympany gave a brilliant performance of Khachaturian’s 
piano concerto on October 26th with the L.S.O. It is not a great 
work, but its superficial effectiveness gives the modern soloist an 
easy chance to shine. Ravel’s La Valse, played at the same concert, 
is an excellent example of a set of variations based on a rhythm, 
with pastiche effects taken from a nineteenth-century Viennese ball- 
room. Technical inventiveness carried to such a pitch borders on 
genuine creation. “Has it never occurred to them that I may be 
artificial by nature ?” as Ravel wisely said of his critics. 


MARTIN COOPER. 
ART 


MatTTHEW SMITH, now exhibiting at Tooth’s, is our Senior English 
Fauve. He paints with the utmost speed and directness, with a 
reckless abandon even, as though clutching desperately at that life 
and warmth and colour which are beyond our grasp. Colour and 
fervour, however, do not of themselves produce a picture. Smith 
is not concerned with Literary or romantic associations ; nor primarily 
with light or form. What remains an inescapable necessity if 
arabesques of the order of Matisse’s are to be created is a sure 
sense of pattern and design. Smith’s compositional architecture 
is mostly non-existent, and if his intuition fails the picture falls 
to pieces. When the Impressionist theory of composition is 
pushed to such wilful lengths as in, say, Pears and Dahlia, 
I for one feel uncomfortable at the lack of organisation. Often his 
colour, riotous and abundant though it is, seems as accidental as 
the rest, so that one wonders whether it is folly or daring to put 
sO many eggs in this one basket. Certainly there are dazzling prizes 
to be gained, and some of these pictures ring the bell in no uncertain 
way. Try blotting out, for instance, any single patch of colour in 
Nos. 1 or 6 (are there echoes of Peploe here ?) and see how the life 
goes from the remainder. And then give yourself up to Provengal 
Landscape I. This is a splend'd example of a Matthew Smith that 
comes off completely, and every inch of it is singing. 
* * * + 

Far removed from the turbulence of Tooth’s are Marie Laurencin’s 
frail decorative paintings at Gimpel Fils. The sweet banality of her 
later work has veiled, for many people, the qualities of her earlier, 
so that her name is equated with a sort of debauch of femininity. 
But do not too lightly dismiss these pictures of the early twenties. 
They have a gentle nostalgia, a subtlety of wan colour and a firm- 
ness of design that make them genuine distillations of the period 
that are not to be despised 

7 * * 7 

Among a great wealth of interesting exhibitions, I have space only 
to indicate one or two. A young Spanish painter, Clave, has been 
showing some excellent work at the Anglo-French Art Centre— 
impassioned and free in the Parisian manner, and informed by a 
most attractive and moving sense of colour. The Allied Circle and 
the Anglo-Netherlands Society are presenting at 46, Green Street, 
Park Lane, an exhibition of Dutch conversation pieces of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—lacking the quality of the great 
period of Dutch interior painting, but of lively interest as represent- 
ing a period not well known here. Memorial orthodoxy seems well 
served by the front view of Reid Dick’s King George V, but scarcely 
by the odd proportioning of the side view. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


Owinc to a further restriction of paper supplies, this is the last 
appearance of On the Air, at any rate for the present. The occasion 
seems opportune for jotting down some general impressions gained 
from a year’s fairly intensive listening to B.B.C. programmes, 

* * * * 


In The Critics on Sunday, John Summerson defined broadcasti 
as essentially “ making noises come out of a box.” The rest of the 
critics, in varying degrees, found this idea shocking, and in the sub- 
sequent discussion quickly became bogged in a morass of muddle and 
misunderstanding. But Mr. Summerson’s definition, though crude 
and over-simplified, is, of course, fundamentally true. It is an ele. 
mentary and self-evident fact—so elementary and self-evident that it 
is too often forgotten—that, whatever may happen in the studio, all 
our loud-speakers can give us is sound. It may take the form of 
speech or music or “ effects” ; it may carry with it all kinds of sug- 
gestions and associations and ideas ; but it remains purely and simply 
sound, and the whole art of radio consists of the arrangement and 
combination of these aural elements. All this may appear to be too 
obvious to be worth writing down, but, like G. K. Chesterton’s post- 
man (or was it milkman ?), it is so familiar that it is sometimes 
overlooked. If broadcasters invariably proceeded on the assumption 
that they were catering for an audience deprived of all senses except 
hearing, radio programmes would gain mightily in effectiveness and 
Vitality. 

* * * * 

Radio is primarily a means of communication, and, like all other 
means of communication, has its own qualities and limitations. It 
is the business of broadcasters to explore, and exploit, these qualities 
and limitations to the uttermost limit, and it seems to me that in 
this respect the compilers of B.B.C. programmes are less adventurous 
and less enterprising than they should be. The Third Programme 
is the obvious medium for experiments in radio technique, but few 
are attempted. There is, I fear, a tendency to get into ruts, to follow 
formulas, to rest content with what is already proven to be sound and 
safe. Such a policy inevitably leads to stagnation. 


* * * * 


Throughout the programmes—and especially in the Third—wit and 
humour are the outstanding deficiencies. The B.B.C. is, of course, 
acutely conscious of this, and makes valiant efforts to fill the gap; 
but anything above the music-hall level seems to be vain aspiration, 
Surely the fields of satire and burlesque are not as barren as they 
would appear to be. Have the salt of wit and the healthy power of 
laughter already fled these austerity-stricken shores? 

* * _ * 

In drama and in feature and documentary programmes there is a 
lamentable shortage of original work. Nine out of ten broadcast plays 
are adaptations of works written for the stage, with its entirely 
different (and often antagonistic) set of conventions. It must be 
said, however, that the adaptations are usually well done, and that 
production is generally competent and not unimaginative. Docu- 
mentary and feature technique is perhaps less enterprising than it 
might be. Some compilers of these programmes have an unfortunate 
tendency to adopt the outlook of the cheaper journalism and to look 
everywhere for what is called “human interest ”—a procedure that 
inescapably tends towards shallowness and triviality. 

* 7 . e° 

Some recent discussion programmes—The Critics and The 
Naturalist at once come to mind—have shown a refreshing liveliness. 
Following the admirable Editorial Opinion series—perhaps the only 
good thing that came out of the fuel crisis—Friday Forum provides 
animated and comparatively uninhibited discussions of current affairs. 
There have been the usual silly complaints, from both Right and 
Left, about the alleged undue representation of Left and Right 
opinion among the speakers, but the B.B.C. has probably heard too 
much of this kind of thing to take much notice of it. I hope so, at 
any rate, for an attempt to secure too nice a balance of opinion at 
each session would probably lead to devitalisation. 

* * * * 

And now, moriturus te saluto. But before I vacate this column I 
should like to say “Thank you” to the many readers who have 
written to me during the past few months. Critical or approving, 
their letters have been pleasant to receive. Some day perhaps, when 
the wind of austerity blows a little less bleakly, we may meet again. 

L. C. Lioyp. 
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THE ITALIAN COLONIES 


gm,—Having recently returned from service with the British Military 
Administration in Somalia, I read with particular interest the clear and 
reasoned article appearing in your issue last week. While I am not in 
disagreement with any of the wr.ter’s observations relating to Somalia, 
[ do feel that an expansion of some of the points mentioned would. per- 
haps tend to produce a more balanced picture. It is true that much of 
Somalia is desert and the population predominantly nomadic, but even 
before the Ethiopian War Italy had taken steps towards obtaining what- 
ever return was possible from the country. By 1939 there was a flourish- 
ing, if limited, export of bananas to Italy and Germany, and quantities 
of cotton were also being produced. Extensive irrigation systems were 
laid out in the Genale area and. along the Juba river. While the policy 
of the Italian Government was certainly designed to encourage the dis- 
contented and undesirables to emigrate to the colonies, the allotment of 
agricultural concessions in these districts was in the main confined to 
bona fide settlers. 

Many of the latter are still on their farms, anxious to produce 
and export what can be used in Europe. There are fewer than 
4,000 Italians remaining in Somalia now, most of those who were anxious 
to return to Italy having already done so. Italian influences are still 
strong, however (many Somalis speak Italian), and, contrary to some 
reports, there is no evidence of an intense dislike for the Italians. The 
Somalis as a race are proud and resentful of all foreign interference, but 
they are not ready to manage themselves. They have, in fact, come 
to look upon the European as an accepted institution, as well as a source 
of employment. This attitude must be strongly contrasted with the 
feelings of antagonism towards Ethiopia, a country alien in both race 
and religion. This is a fact which is often conveniently overlooked by 
those sentimentalists in this country who, whatever may be the justice 
of her claims elsewhere, put forward Ethiopia’s past misfortunes as a 
prima facie excuse for transferring Somalia to her. 

There is no doubt that Italy can no longer lavish money upon any of 
her former colonies, but it is by no means certain that great expenditure 
would be necessary in the case of Somalia if Italy were to be granted 
the trusteeship. Provided that it is not intended greatly to increase the 
European population, there is little further Government capital expendi- 
ture required. Most services and buildings have been maintained to some 
degree during the British occupation. The suggestion of unrestricted 
grazing facilities for all the tribes in the Somalilands and Ogaden is a 
wise one, but it is not necessary that a Greater Somalia should be created 
to achieve this. Fortunately it is evident that both the British and 
American Governments are aware of the importance of a strong and 
prosperous Italy, and it would be a gesture of encouragement to her in 
her present plight if they were to recognise her undoubted colonial 
achievements by supporting any proposal to grant her trusteeship of some 
of her former colonies. The disposal of none of them will be easy, but 
it is submitted that the solution for Somalia presents the least difficulty. — 


Yours faithfully, Eric H. Dopson. 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Sin,—At a time when the question of the economic survival of this 

country reduced to the stark problem of exports, it is important that 

there should be discussion, especially from industrialists and other 

businessmen on whose shoulders falls the burden of achieving the 


Government’s export targets, of what Mr. George Brinsmead, in his 
article in the issue of The Spectator of October 10, describes as “ the 
difficult task of selecting the men who are to represent us officially at 
the receiving-end of the export drive.” Much is soundly constructive 
Brinsmead’s article regarding the qualifications our commercial 

es should possess to enable them to render the services which 
ssimen at home and abroad require from them, e.g.:— 

The commercial secretary must be sympathetic towards and 
possess an understanding of the foreign people among whom he lives 
and works . be on the closest terms with the local Government 

have friendly relations with local businessmen . . . be able to 
guide resident agents and customers . . . be very closely linked with 
our industrial areas and visit them periodically . . . be in a position 
to advise manufacturers and merchants in Great Britain and help 
them when they travel abroad, providing them with accurate informa- 
tion and suitable contacts.” 


But there is also a mixture of antiquated and unfounded aspersions 
a nt n 
(“commerce has until today beer regarded by most diplomats as an 
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inferior activity, tolerated but despised . .. the commercial secretary 
is treated as a necessary but lower form of human life . . . mere com- 
mercial travellers are beyond the pale .. . the tendency too often is to 
regard all foreign businessmen as crooks”), the erroneous statement 
that “the post of commercial attaché is relatively new and lacks back- 
ground” (whereas the commercial diplomatic service, replacing the com- 
mercial attaché, was constituted nearly thirty years ago, so that it has 
a background of integration with the diplomatic service and experience 
of the needs of British export trade extending over that period) and 
questionable assumptions such as that if the commercial secretary has 
come from the consular service his commercial experience will probably 
be nil and that if he should be an ex-businessman enlisted locally he 
may be given to favouritismand unethical practices. I happened to be 
the commercial counsellor at Buenos Aires in 1931 whom Mr. Brinsmead 
generously cites as having “worked tirelessly and imaginatively to help 
British businessmen” who travelled to the British Trade Exhibition, 
and as I came to that post from the consular service he will perhaps agree 
that actual commercial experience is not indispensable for the acquisition 
of the other qualifications he stipulates. As for the allegation against 
the “ex-businessman enlisted locally,” appointments of this nature can 
only have been made during or since the war, and I am certain that if 
any practices such as those described had been brought to the notice of 
the home authorities they would have received instant investigation. 
Undoubtedly there is room for improvement both in the qualifications 
and in the selection of commercial diplomatic officers. Mr. Brinsmead’s 
enumeration of the qualifications necessary from a businessman’s point 
of view is unexceptionable, but not all-inclusive. One might add skill 
in negotiation with foreign officials, thorough command of the language, 
ability to speak in public. In regard to selection, it is possible to dissent 
wholly from Mr. Brinsmead’s particular recommendations for a complete 
change of system while recognising the danger, under the recent amal- 
gamation of the three services, if appointments to posts in the commercial 
branch of the Foreign Service came to be regarded as temporary halting 
places between promotions from and to the diplomatic and consular 
branches. In that event there could be little expectation of the men 
appointed possessing or acquiring all the specialised qualifications which 
businessmen might consider indispensable for their requirements. In 
all these matters it is most desirable that manufacturers and merchants 
responsible for the success of the export drive and their representative 
associations should continue to impress their considered views and 
criticisms on the Government departments concerned.—Yours faith- 
fully, H. OWEN CHALKLEY. 
Anderida, Cooden, Sussex. 


STORM SIGNAL 


Sir,—The storm signal comes to a sadly battered ship of State, the 
captain of which should have as his sole care to refit and restore his 
crew after the long, perilous toil which won victory. Mr. Attlee, two 
years ago, would have shown courageous wisdom if he had decided it 
was not the time for ideological experiments; the call was for prudent 
recognition that even “hearts of oak” have a limit of endurance. Now 
peril is even greater. Why shape a course towards another cyclone ? 
The Parliament Act, 1911, was admittedly a makeshift: later there was 
to be a permanent measure to establish a bi-cameral legislature. That 
measure has not appeared. The amendment of the Act now proposed 
will set up a practically uni-cameral Parliament, allowing no appeal 
“from Phillip drunk to Phillip sober,” no precaution against “ the never- 
ending audacity of elected persons” inflicting some great change on the 
people without their prior consent. No democracy—not our Dominions 
nor the United States—has ventured on so rash an experiment. 

The reason advanced is the chance of delay for one year of a further 
great extension of the nativnalising of industries. The real reason is 
that such a delay might allow the people to declare against that extension. 
Their voice must not be heard. It might declare, in the spirit of the fox’s 
refusal to the lion’s dinner-party, that they had noticed the tracks of 
several industries going into the den of*nationalisation, but none coming 
out happier animals. They might even given instances: our own coal 
industry ; the nationalised shipping industry of the Australian Govern- 
ment, abandoned because of its vast losses, and many others. In truth, 
experience has repeatedly proved that nationalisation from the economic 
point of view is an expensive luxury. From other points of view there 
are reasons, sometimes, for a prospering community to give it a trial 
until its necessary exactions on liberty as well as on the purse prove too 
irksome. But this Mother Country is at present “a gentlewoman in 
reduced circumstances.”—-Yours faithfully, FRANK Fox. 

Savage Club, S.W.r. 
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M.P.s IN EAST EUROPE 


Sir,—Janus would have done better to await my reply to Mr. Eden’s 
false and misleading charge against us eight Labour M.P.s who visited 
Eastern Europe before assuming its truth. I propose to reply in. the 
next foreign affairs debate. Meanwhile I content myself with saying that 
(a) None of us attacked our Labour Government in East Europe—we 
really don’t need lessons in loyalty to our own side from Tories, (b) We 
did express grave misgivings about the Marshall plan, but this country is 
not yet the 49th State in the Union, (c) I did not “ endorse” the forma- 
tion of the Cominform. I said that unhappily, so far as we in the West 
were concerned, it was a case of “ Vous avez voulu, Georges Dandin” 
(freely translated into the vernacular, “You asked for it, brother ”).— 
Yours, &c., K. ZILLIACUS. 


House of Commons. 


ROYAL STATUES 


S1r,—It is a pity Mr. Warren Postbridge’s interesting article on the Royal 
Statues of London should have ascribed the best of them all—the White- 
hall Charles I—to the wrong sculptor. It is the work of Hubert Le Sueur 
and bears his signature. In the sunshine of these October days it looks 
beautiful indeed. It (and its lovely Portland stone base) has been finely 
cared for during the war and the statue has had restored _to it the long 
missing sword and other details. Your readers may like to "know that the 
Grinling Gibbons James IIl—a beautiful work of art though discussed 
recently in the House of Commons without a word of praise on its high 
artistic merits—will be balanced at the National Gallery by the George 
Washington on the east side, re-sited in a better position. The delicate 
scale of both figures is about the same and they should look well together. 
Mr. Postbridge oddly forgets in speaking of Queen Victoria’s statues 
the chief of all—Brock’s immense figure on the Victoria Memorial in 
front of Buckingham Palace. And even more remarkable is his omission 
of that in the massive shrine opposite the Albert Hall when he lists the 
tributes to her consort.—I am, &c., MUIRHEAD BONE. 


[Mr. Warren Postbridge writes: “I was guilty of an unpardonable 
slip over Charles I. It is, of course, only Charles II and James II that 
are due to Grinling Gibbons. As to the Buckingham Palace Memorial 
and the Albert Memorial, it is true that both of these edifices embody 
statues. But I was really writing of what I regard as statues proper, 
standing on plinths without ancillary embellishment.”] 


Sir,—The article on royal statues, published in your issue of October 
24th, fills one with alarm. Surely the statues we are getting give no 
encouragement to ask for more. It is now fifty years since George Moore 
lamented the badness of the statues popping up in London, and suggested 
honouring the memory of one great man by destroying the statue of 
another. If we must have statues, which seem fated to be bad ones, could 
they not all be herded together in some “ Siegersallee”’ where those who 
appreciate them could see them without journeying all over London for the 
purpose, while those who don’t would be spared?—Yours faithfully, 
CLIVE GARSIA. 


Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


FARMING IN FRANCE 


Sir,—I have been in the corn, seed, fertilisers, cattle-feed, &c., business 
since 1901. Twelve years ago I went to England in the beginning of 
July. Everywhere I went I found good farming, but nothing better than 
in my Pays de Caux—triangle Le Havre-Dieppe-Rouen. We have 
tractors here, of course, but you won’t make as good a work with tractors 
as with horses. Less than a mile away lives one of our very good 
farmers. He has no tractor, and during the war I have seen his 
daughters driving a wagon and two horses across the frozen plain. I 
stock the wheat for his co-operative, and before the war he brought me 
about “ 40 quintaux a l’hectare,” that is about 60 bushels to the acre. 
You won’t find much better anywhere on earth, 

I follow regularly the cattle shows and sales in the English papers. 
Our Normandy breed gives perhaps a little less milk than the Friesian, 
but more fat, and is better for fattening. Here in Fauville, at the last 
January sales, two bulls fetched £1,000—and we have no dominions to 
buy them. The handicap is the shortage of workmen, nitrogen and 
foodstuffs. In our department—Seine-Inférieure—there are about 1,800 
controlled milk cows. The controller told me two years ago that the 
average of milk, which was 20 kilos before the war, has fallen to 12 kilos 
(43 Ibs. to 26 Ibs. a day). That is a big loss of fats for the country. 
It will take some time to regain it—TI remain, yours sincerely, 

Fauville-en-Caux (Seine-Inférieure). M. QUESNEY. 


WOMEN FOR THE MILLS 


Sir,—In Barbara Castle’s article on the cotton crisis she imagines t 
more effective factory nurseries would coax women workers back no 
industry. But she misses, or ignores, one very important factor, name} : 
an antipathy to factory life among the younger women of the on : 
day. It is too rough. The quieter atmosphere of the office. or dua 
is preferred to the heat, damp atmosphere and noise of the weaving-shed 
or spinning-room. I except warping and winding. Elaborate hairdressin 
a pretty frock, dainty footwear are out of place in the factory. See 
education has given to young women a greater choice of how to earn 
living. ' 
I am a Lancashire woman, and when I visited my home town last Ma 
I heard on every side, from the daughters of parents who had been enna 
operatives for generations back: “We don’t like the mill; the life is too 
rough.” They are right, and it is astonishing to find a woman MP 
advocating the return of mothers to mill life, if only for a half day. ond 
with well-organised nurseries. Babies are not all strong or resistant : 
the weather is not always propitious, for the Lancashire climate js damp 
and cold. A loom or a mill cannot be stopped at will ; it must go on 
relentlessly, and the engines drive the machinery all out. What energy 
or patience has a mother for her baby, and perhaps an ailing one, after 
a hard morning at home, and a still more tiring afternoon at the mill? 
Evidently some of our women M.P.s would be better at home than in the 
House of Commons! ANNIE ASHTON. 


Stroud. 
WHALING AND FISHING 
Sir,—In his letter of October 17th, Mr. Russell Greenwood questions the 
truth of the statement made in my article in your October 3rd issue 
regarding the youth of the Japanese whaling fleet crews. My source was 
the Fisheries Newsletter (June, 1947), published by the Commonwealth 
Fisheries Office, Department of Commerce and Agriculture. The relevant 
passage is as follows: “The ‘Hashidate Maru,’ a converted tanker, is 
10,799 tons and is owned by Nippon Suisan Kaisha, Limited. The crew 
numbered 304, of whom 186 were factory workers, and comprised a large 
proportion of young men, most of them being between 15 and 20 years 
of age.” This passage is quoted by the Fisheries Newsletter from the 
report of the Director of Fisheries, Mr. F. F. Anderson, following the 
return from Japan of the Australian official observer with the Japanese 
whaling fleet, Mr. K. J. Coonan. Mr. Greenwood tells us that he has had 
Opportunities to study the methods of the Japanese whaling companies for 
a period of twelve months. He will therefore be aware that Dr. Evatt, 
Minister for External Affairs, recently announced in the Federal 
Parliament that the Japanese had infringed the International Whaling 
Agreement by discarding oil-bearing material during the 1946 season, and 
that the report referred to roundly condemns Japanese whaling methods. 
—I am, Sir, yours truly, GEORGE GODWIN. 
20 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


Sir,—Mr. Peter Ratazzi, in his letter published in The Spectator of 
October 17th, under the title, Whale-hunting Folly, refers to “ the inex- 
haustible food reserves of the high seas.” Are these food reserves in- 
exhaustible? One of the gravest problems facing the trawler fishing 
industry, especially that section of it engaged in fishing the home water 
grounds, is the over-fishing problem and the necessity for immediate 
action to conserve these grounds. It is considered that the prosperity 
of the industry as a whole rests on the productivity of these grounds, for 
they supply variety and quality. The short-term policy of sweeping 
these grounds of fish to meet a present food shortage is bound to have 
a serious effect not only on the fishing industry of the U.K., but also 
on those other European countries engaged in fishing the grounds referred 
to. It must be noted that early in 1946 an international conference held 
in London considered the problem of over-fishing. The following figures 
are of interest: the weight of hake landed in England and Wales during 
the months April, May and June, 1946, was 124,373, 124,788 and 124,251 
cwts. respectively, and for the corresponding months in 1947, 50,631, 
81,773 and 93,909 cwts.—I am, Sir, yours, ‘THOUGHTFUL. 


AMERICA LOOKS AT THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 


S1r,—Politics are not my métier, but I suppose that in the field of inter- 
national relations we can all play a small part. One of my regular 
correspondents is a distinguished American physician of liberal views and 
considerable personal influence. He is an Anglophile, and as such is 
no doubt helpful to our cause in America, His most recent letter contains, 
however, a query which it seems to me should be answered on a higher 
level than .that of private correspondence between transatlantic friends. 
He says, “Despite the minority of Anglophobes and isolationists, most 
Americans continue to be most sympathetic with the British in their 
present troubles. Frankly, however, many of us are beginning to be 4 


bit dismayed at the lack of progress made by your Government, and it 
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yeems to us curious that the comparatively prosperous American labourer 

is being asked to work 6 or even 6} days to help out the British coal- 

miner who will only work 5 days weekly to help himself-—what is the 

answer?” I showed this to another American friend on a visit here and 

he remarked, “A big point there if it’s true. The American Press thinks 

it is! "—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. S. C. COoPEMAN. 
41 Harley Street, W.1. 


EPISCOPACY AND THE CHURCH 


Sm—As one who reads The Spectator, I really must take excep- 
tion to the statement of Mr. Borthwick on episcopacy. It is just a 
matter of truth and fact. Compare the two statements: “The founders 
of the Established Church argued no more in favour of episcopacy than 
that it was a decent and legal way of Church government.” (Borthwick) 
and: “It is evident unto all men diligently reading Holy Scripture and 
ancient Authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have been these 
Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church; Bishops, priests and deacons. 
Which offices were evermore had in such reverent estimation . . . that 
except he were approved and admitted by lawful authority, etc.” (Preface 
to the Ordinal in the Book of Common Prayer). The naked truth is that 
Cranmer and his colleagues were determined to reject overweening claims 
of the Papacy, and to translate their services into English, but were equally 
determined (as is shown in the Prefaces in the Prayer-book) to be utterly 
loyal to Scripture and the Primitive Church. It is not a question of 
controversy but of studying the statements and Prefaces of the Book of 
Common Prayer. Let all interested study them.—Faithfully yours, 
Eastbourne. WALTER CAREY. 


SPIVS OR SPINNERS 


Sir,—To a man, like myself, who lives in the country, a visit to London 
is an amazing experience. - Here we are faced with the greatest economic 
crisis in our history, with our very existence in the balance—and yet 
I found the theatres and cinemas packed with well-dressed men in the 
prime of life even at matinées! Who are these idlers? How do they 
live? And for how long does the Government (who are cutting down 
the armed forces in the most perilous fashion in order to get labour 
for the factories) intend to let spivs fiddle while Rome is burning? 
Bigger crowds than ever at football matches, dog tracks, cinemas, theatres, 
etc., while faced with actual starvation in the very near future! Is it 
any wonder that the Americans are reluctant to give us further charity?— 
Yours, &c., SYDNEY HORLER. 
Penrock, Bude, Cornwall. 


WHERE DO COLDS COME FROM? 


Sir, —I usually read Janus’s pontifications on politics and personalities 
with admiration and interest, but I fear he is unwise to stray into the 
realms of epidemiology. Sutor ne supra crepidam—no doubt he and I 
are both on the side of the*angels in our views on classics and life—but 
it must be pointed out that even if the wind blew three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year direct from the North Pole, it still could not 
produce a single cold in an island where the causative organism was 
absent. Or is Janus the last surviving champion of spontaneous genera- 
tion, and may we look forward to his forthcoming advocacy of the theory 
of Phlogiston and similar up-to-date concepts?—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, MICHAEL REILLY. 
16 Hurlingham Court Mansions, Hurlingham Road, S.W.6. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WE have enjoyed—or at least experienced—this year a late and exceptional 
frost, two floods and three droughts. They have led to one of the most 
brilliantly coloured of autumns. The generalisation may be permitted 
that the drier the season the brighter the autumnal colouring, and in 
obedience to this general truth it is worth the while of the gardener to 
induce what has been called a xerophytic habit in some of his shrubs, 
that is to give them a poor patch of soil, unretentive of moisture. The 
sumachs especially respond to such poverty; but even they are less 
remarkable than the common hawthorn or quick. Grown in a gravel 
pit it is scarcely surpassed in splendour by any autumn shrub; and 
this year, thanks to the dryness, it is up to its gravel-pit brilliance in 
every other hedgerow. Now that the first stiff frosts have fallen, autumn, 
like Tennyson’s maple leaves, will burn itself away all too quickly, and 
those who wish to enjoy the spectacle have little time—or petrol—to 
spare. In most years St. Martin’s summer ends the glory of autumn. 


Thirsty Birds 


The dryness has had a surprising influence on the local migrations of’ 
birds. Many people in many parts of the country have noted the almost 
unprecedented absence of starlings; and the reason probably is that 
these usually unwanted birds are among the ardent bathers; certainly 
no other birds splash the bird-bath about so abundantly. The stares 
are one example only. Almost all the small birds have fied. 
For example: a confirmed feeder of birds in the neighbourhood of 
Tunbridge Wells, whose bird-tray is usually mobbed by finches and tits, 
has failed to attract any birds at all. On the other hand the room of our 
home birds has in places been filled at odd moments by drifting migrants 
and, surprisingly, these have been unusually tuneful. I do not remember 
to have heard so many almost spring-time notes from the warblers. As 
for the buntings, they always seem to hail dusty days and places with 
their plaintive dirges. 
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Record of the Hives 


How sharply neighbouring places in England differ! In my neighbour- 
hood the exceptional absence of wasps has been a general comment, 
From the next shire I get lamentations for the multitude not only of 
wasps but of hornets. The wasps interfered with the hives, the hornets 
killed butterflies, and three queens were seen seeking winter — 
as late as October 20. In one happy respect the stories resembled on 
another: The yields of honey were exceptional, so big in some districts 
that the record would scarcely be belicved. Bee-keepers have been talking 
in terms not of pounds, but of hundredweights. On the subject of bees, 
a West Country lament for the disappearance of the old-fashioned bee< 
master does not reem to be justified. The Bee-keepers’ Association holds 
most thorough examinations, junior and senior, practical and theoretic 7 
and those who satisfy the examiners are accorded the much coveted titla 
of “bee-master.” In one respect the profession has been enlarged in 
recent years, for, I believe, these examinations are taken by women ay 
well as men, and the company of bee-mistresses has been much increased,| 


Experts in Grass 

Among war-destroyed activities that have been resumed is the worly 
of the Board of Green-Keeping Research at Bingley in Yorkshire. ‘The 
revived Journal is full of interest. Charles Darwin would have appreciated 
the discourse on earth-worms, and though these cultivators ard 
abhorred by lawn- and green-keepers their virtues are suitably acknow- 
ledged and their astonishing activity corroborated. A single worm may 
live as long as ten years or more; and a normal population will bring 
to the top some 11 téns of fine stone-free soil per acre. However, there 
are worms and worms. Only some few sorts (especially the two rejoicing 
in the names of Allolobophora Longa and A. Nocturna) are responsible for 
worm casts. The number of worms is no index of the number of casts. 
Has there ever been a season when worms were less active in their 
autumnal peak of activity? 


In My Garden 


A shrub well-worth growing, if only for the eccentric colouring of 
the leaves, is the Stranvaesia; and the branches will hold their leaves 
and keep their colour if dipped in glycerine after cutting. Among the 
berry-bearing shrubs, the wild barberry is this year abnormally prolific 
of its long red berries. They are comely and they are edible. The bush 
is well worth growing, but only where it has plenty of room, and of course 
cannot compare with, say, B. Henriae or Wilsonae for a confined space. 

W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Russia and Peace 


The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia. Volume 1, 1929-1936. By 
Max Beloff. (Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford 
University Press. 15s.) 

So long as the Soviet Union and its affairs continue to command 
an overwhelming amount of public attention almost any book about 
Russia is sure of a ready welcome. The market is insatiable. But 
Mr. Beloff’s work is not just another book about Russia. It is a 
scholarly and balanced account of the foreign policy of Soviet 
Russia in the years between 1929 and 1936. It is both an in- 
valuable work of reference and a fascinating piece of historical 
writing. It is to be hoped that publication of Volume II, which 
carries Mr. Beloff’s record down to June, 1941, will not be too long 
delayed. The theme of this first volume is what Mr. Beloff calls 
“the peace policy” of the Soviet Union ; a policy whose main in- 
gredient was the search for security in a world dominated by a 
hostile capitalist cabal. What is so fascinating about that search is 
to observe how the rigidities of Communist dogma, as expounded 
by the party theologians, hampered what one might call the diplo- 
matic tacticians at every turn. The party theologians consistently 
misjudged the facts ; and were consistently overtaken by them. Yet 
the tacticians nevertheless continued to be bound by their instruc- 
tions. That these theological and tactical functions were often 
united in the same person introduced another complication into an 
already very complicated pattern. 

There are numerous examples in Mr. Beloff’s book of these theo- 
logical fallacies—of these completely misguided Communist analyses 
of the balance of political forces in the external world—and I 
cannot resist the temptation to quote one or two of them here. In 
June, 1930, for example, Stalin described France as “the most 
aggressive and militaristic country among all aggressive and mili- 
taristic countries of the world.” It is no defence to say that there 
were non-Communists outside Russia who expressed the same mis- 
guided views. After all, they did not claim to be infallible ; nor did 
they command groups of abject followers in many different parts of 
the world who slavishly re-echoed their opinions, and who sought 
by every conceivable device of propaganda and agitation to infect 
public opinion with their creed. 

What is one to say, against the background of the Communists’ 
claim that their approach to any given political situation is strictly 
scientific, of what Mr. Beloff described as “ the total misapprehen- 
sion, on the Communist side, of the nature and purposes of the Nazi 
movement, which the Comintern Plenum described in April, 1931, 
as a petty-bourgeois movement at the service of the German 
bourgeoisie”? As late as 1933 the Comintern regarded the Hitler 
triumph as a hopeful sign; its attacks upon the German Social 
Democrats were renewed with added vigour. The Communist 
analysis of events in the Far East was equally far of the mark. 
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“Defend the Soviet Union” and other fatuous slogans that were 
peddled round Japan by the Japanese Communist Party were cited 
by Russian Communist authorities as proving that the class war was 
“developing with massive strength inside Japan.” Then, in 1935 
there came the era of Popular Fronts, of Communist attempts to 
work in harness with Social Democracy and other Left-wing parties, 
in view of the mounting German danger. “But,” as Mr. Beloff 
drily remarks, “the mere existence of the Comintern continued to 
complicate the tasks of Litvinov’s diplomacy.” 


I think it is true to say that in the period covered by the first 
volume of this study the Soviet Government was pursuing a peace 
policy. There were three main objectives: first, to prevent the new 
threat in the West from combining its pressure with the old threat 
in the East ; second, to avert the old bugbear of a general capitalist 
coalition against the Soviet Union ; third, to avoid or at least delay 
the struggle with Germany. The Communist Party was working 
within this framework when it fought against foreign armaments 
conscription and other offensive and defensive measures of the 
bourgeois world. All this fitted equally well into the framework of 
the class war, and was calculated to precipitate that social conflict 
from which Russia and the Communist Party stood to gain so much. 
Therefore it created endless suspicion in the minds of the Western 
Powers. And although I believe that these suspicions were largely 
unjustified at the time I cannot feel that they were entirely ground- 
less on a long-term view. The peace policy of the Soviet Union was 
not a stable policy; it was pursued, at the time, because Soviet 
Russia was weak, and a period of tactical withdrawal was therefore 
inevitable. From that withdrawal Soviet Russia has now emerged 
with added strength ; and the old tactical considerations no longer 
apply with the same force. 


No doubt Mr. Stalin and his friends are today again preparing 
themselves against a renewal of capitalist aggression. No doubt their 
preparations take military as well as ideological forms; but the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union is no longer defensive. It is no 
more solely defensive now than it was in 1815 when the Tsar and 
his enormous military forces kept Europe in a state of constant 
tension. In 1929 Russia was still weak ; she wanted a period of con- 
solidation ; she was in no condition for that final struggle with 
capitalism which Moscow knows is inevitable. She had become 
stronger by 1936, and her policy had become bolder in the interval. 
The progress of the successive Five-Year Plans, as Mr. Beloff points 
out, was a vital factor in her foreign policy, indeed in all the calcula- 
tions of her rulers. G. B. THomas 


The Poetry of Rimbaud 
By Enid Starkie. 


“ Je vis de Rimbaud,” a young Frenchman once said to me. Rimbaud 
belonged to a period when the poet’s conception of his function was 
undergoing a change. His aim was no longer to glorify the existing 
order, but to change it. This gives his work an extra-literary import- 
ance. It is only fully intelligible when his three collections of poetry— 
Poésies, the Illuminations and Une Satson en Enfer—are seen 
to be three parts of a single poem which records the journey of a soul 
through the modern world ; and M. Pierre Jean Jouve has recently 
described the author, in a memorable phrase, as [’oei! de la catas- 
trophe. The new conception of poetry explains the immense fascina- 
tion that Rimbaud’s life and work—the two are inextricably inter- 
woven—have for the contemporary reader, but it has unfortunately 
spread confusion among literary critics. For Rimbaud’s critics have 
been too anxious to claim his patronage for a particular sect or 4 
particular party. We have long been familiar with the Catholic 
Rimbaud, the Marxist Rimbaud, the free-thinking Rimbaud and the 
Surrealist Rimbaud. It was evident that an Existentialist Rimbaud 
could only be a matter of time, and six months ago M. Paillou pub- 
lished a book in which he claimed that the poet was not simply an 
Existentialist, but “ the father of Existentialism.” 

English critics of Rimbaud enjoy one advantage over French. They 
are outside the feuds which divide the French literary world, and 
have a better chance of seeing their subject in the correct perspective. 
It is one of the merits of Dr. Starkie’s study that, though she natur- 
ally offers an interpretation of Rimbaud, she is very careful not to 
take sides. Her book was originally published in 1938, but it has 
been so extensively revised and rewritten to make room for fresh 
information which has come to light about Rimbaud’s life and work 
that it is virtually a new book. It is an attractive, well-documented 
life. . 


Arthur Rimbaud, (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 


Dr. Starkie is careful to show where facts end and conjecture 
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The Bedside Bunyan 


ARTHUR STANLEY 


(author of ** The Bedside Bible”’, ** Madame de Sévigny *. ae.) 
“ An entrancing book, probably revealing aiany pieces of fine 
writing for the first time to those readers who know only of 
MA The Pilgrim’s Progress. This quite masterly anthology gives the 
M reader a brilliantly successful picture of one of our great 


write rs.’ —Liverpool Daily Post. ros. 6d. net 


§, Switzerland in English Prose 
Y) & Poetry 
ARNOLD LUNN 


Mh No author of to-day can write more fascinatingly on the Swiss 
mountains and the Swiss people than Arnold Lunn, and here 
he has chosen passages from the works of authors who, through 
K the years, have had for Switzerland the same admiration and 
“/ love that he has. 1 hey form an impressive and varied list. 
ii] Illustrated 16s. net 


¥ Adam Was a Ploughman 


) C. Henry WARREN 


MI Ilustrated by John Aldridge 
y This collection of pen-portraits of true country-dwellers and 
» the land they live in is by an author whose popularity comes 

from the sincerity and artistry of his work. Mr, Warren lives 
MM amongst the people he loves, and he understands and appre- 
i] ciates them, 10s. 6d. net 
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Les Diaboliques by Barbey d’Aurevilly 
Peter Quennell. Drawings: Dodie 
Published to-day. Price 12/6 


LES DIABOLIQUES is the best and most celebrated work of Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, one of the most original of the minor French romantics of the 
nineteenth century. Published in 1874, it has survived all changes of 
fashion and maintained its fascination through all the varying estimates 
of d’Aurevilly’s literary significance. The author himself, in fact, with his 
cult of dandyism, his Satanic Catholicism and the rest, owes his auto- 
biographical interest to-day almost entirely to the six stories of LES 
DIABOLIQUES. Their superb attitudinising, magnificent prejudice, 
amatory knowledgeableness and dandyism of style generally, make them 
authentic “ literature.” 


Introduction : 
Masterman. 


The Wanderer—Le Grand Meaulnes 

Introduction: Bonamy Dobree 
To be published soon at 12/6 
Published in 1914 on the eve of the first world war, “Le Grand 


Meaulnes ” (of which this is a translation) is one of the classics of French 
romantic literature: 


by Alain-Fournier. 


Drawings : John Minton. 


Alain-Fournier was a “ one-book man,” but his reputation has grown 
steadily since his death, at the age of twenty-seven, a few months after 
the publication of his work. Set in the Sologne country, the story it tells 


is of an enchanted vision of love. 


Half a million copies have been sold in France, and an important French 
Film is in preparation. 








Paul Elek, Hatton Garden, London 
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Men and Saints: 


Education for a New Society 
ERNEST GREEN, J.P. 


An entirely revised and rewritten version of the book that was 
first published in 1942. New chapters have been added, and the 
remainder of the book revised in the light of the Education Act 
of 1944 and of the post-war developments in education. 8s. 6d. net. 


Plato’s Theory of Education 
R. C. LODGE 


Professor of Logic and History of Philosophy in the University of 
Manitoba. 


This book is written for students of educational theory, for those 
who are interested in Plato as thinker and who find in him a 
standing challenge to their own powers of thought. 18s. met. 


Essays on Contemporary Events 
Cc. G. JUNG 


In a recent broadcast, J. B. Priestley described Jung as “ not 
only one of the great original thinkers of our time, but also one of 
its few liberators.’’ The truth of these words is well borne out in 
these essays which, written over the last ten years, sum up the 
great physician's interpretation of the crisis of our time. 8s. 62? net. 


PROSE AND POEMS 
CHARLES PEGUY 


A companion volume to an earlier publication of Peguy’s work, 
“ Basic Verities,” it again presents passages on the problems of 
contemporary civilization. The volume is bi-lingual. The intro- 
duction and English versions have been made by Ann and 
Julian Green. 10s. 6d. net. 
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EMILY EDEN’S 
The Semi-Attached Couple 


and 
The Semi-Detached House 


In one volume. 9s. 6d. net. 
An English authoress recommended by a 
President of the U.S.A. 


“ There is on our bookshelves a little pre-Victorian novel called 
* The Semi-Attached Couple’ . . . to me it is altogether delightful. 
But outside the members of my family I have never met a human 
being who had even heard of it, and I don’t suppose I ever shall 
meet one.”—THEODORE RoosEVELT, in his Autobiography. 

The Saturday Review added :— Reading it is like finding a 
charming piece of Victorian furniture, a piece you had forgotten 
you ever had, stowed away in an attic. Here we have not an 
imitation nineteenth century novel, but the real thing . . . It is 
delightful to find this little period piece set down sweetly among 
the ruthless horrors of our current fiction.” 


ROGER LLOYD'S 


Peter Abelard: 
The Orthodox Rebel 


A vivid biography of one of the greatest men of the Middle 
Ages. He suffered much to uphold the dignity of human reason, 
and with his wife, Heloise, created for the world one of its most 
famous love stories. 10s. 6d. net. 


LATIMER HOUSE LIMITED, 
33 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
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begins. Her interpretation of the experience behind the poem called 
Le Coeur Volé and its importance for the poet is entirely con- 
vincing. Her handling of the thorny question of the relations between 
Rimbaud and Verlaine is fair and well-balanced and her conclusions 
are inescapable. She displays the same moderation and impartiality 
in discussing the controversial questions of Rimbaud’s abandonment 
of poetry and his religious conversion. 

One of the distinctive features of her book when it first appeared 
was the importance that she attached to the influence of the “ occult ” 
writings of the t:me on Rimbaud’s poetic theory. This part of the 
book has been expanded and a fresh chapter added on alchemy. 
While she is careful not to overstate her case, it still seems to me 
that the importance of these influences was indirect rather than direct. 
The French poets of the second half of the nineteenth century were 
anxious to escape from the materialist impasse. Their discovery of 
the Cabala coincided with an inward movement and a greater aware- 
ness of what is now called the unconscious life. The real value of 
the Cabala seems to have lain in encouraging a fresh orientation 
rather than in providing the actual material of that poetry. 

A lucid exposition of Rimbaud’s aesthetic doctrine is followed by 
a detailed study of his poetry. Dr. Starkie writes sensitively of Le 
Bateau Ivre. It is one of the pivots of Rimbaud’s poetry because 
it leads away from the realistic manner of most of the early work 
to the rarefied experiences of the Illuminations ; but though it is 
a splendid achievement, it is perhaps too much to describe it as “ the 
highest pinnacle of his poetry.” The Illuminations contain some 
of the most difficult modern poetry which has been written, and the 
difficulties are increased by the fact that we cannot be certain of 
the order in which they were composed or in which the poet intended 
them to appear. Dr. Starkie prefers the order adopted by Paterne 
Berrichon in his 1912 edition to the one used by MM. Renéville and 
Mouquet in their admirable edition in the Bibliothéque de la 
Pléiade which follows the order in which they. were originally pub- 
lished in La Vogue. There is a good deal to be said for this view, 
and she might have strengthened her case if she had discussed more 
fully the interpretation given by M. René Silvain in Rimbaud le 
Précurseur. She appears to have modified the “mystical” inter- 
pretation which she put forward in 1938, but her suggestion that 
Rimbaud’s use of the word chdteau resembles St. Teresa’s and that 
there is a parallel between his experience and that of the Christian 
mystics seems to raise more difficulties than it solves. The questior 
is an exceptionally difficult one which calls for an expert training in 
theology as well as in literary criticism. Whether a solution would 
increase our appreciation of Rimbaud’s poetry is another matter. For 
the value of the Jiluminations does not seem to me to lie in any 
mystic revelation, but in their power of modifying our sensibility 
and of providing a liberation from stereotyped ways of seeing and 
feeling. 

Although Une Saison en Enfer is widely regarded as the summit 
of Rimbaud’s achievement, it is a less difficult poem than the JIlu- 
minations. No one will feel disposed to quarrel with Dr. Starkie’s 
view that he had come to feel that his “ illuminations ” were really 
“ hallucinations ” which were leading not to a superior reality, but 
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to madness. She challenges the opinion that the closing sections are 
a farewell to poetry, and thinks that they are simply a farewell to 
“magic.” There was probably no intrinsic reason why he should 
not have written more poetry, but had he done so it would surely 
have been very different from any of his previous work. 

It remains to add that the claims made for Dr. Starkie’s book 
are abundantly justified. It is the most complete life of the poet in 
any language and is indispensable to anyone who is interested in 
Rimbaud. MaArtTIN TURNELL, 


Bygone Cambridge 


Later Victorian Cambridge. By D. A. Winstanley. 
University Press. 25s.) 
THE late Vice-Master of Trinity died in March this year, happy in 
the consciousness that the work to which he had devoted the last 
two decades of his life was complete, This volume takes the story of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century Cambridge to 1882, the limit 
which Winstanley had always set himself. There js still, it is true, a 
gap to fill, for Bass Mullinger’s three volumes carry the history of the 
University only down tg the middle of the seventeenth century. It 
remains, therefore, for someone to link up Mullinger with Win- 
stanley. For the period he covered in his Unreformed Cambricge, 
Early Victorian Cambridge and the present volume, Winstanley will 
remain, for as long as human vision can reach, the supreme authority. 

Later Victorian Cambridge is calculated both to instruct anc to 
entertain. The line is fairly sharply drawn, for while the instructive 
chapters provide little entertainment the entertaining subjects are 
hardly in the fullest sense instructive. But they are undeniably en- 
titled to their place. The vote for the Mastership of St. Catharine’s 
in 1861 is as historic in its way as the vote which, in another place, 
had lost Mark Pattison (temporarily) the Rectorship of Lincoln ten 
years earlier. Winstanley’s study of the history of “ Robinson’s vote” 
is masterly. There were five electors for the Mastership, and both 
the avowed candidates, Robinson and Jameson, were among the five. 
In the event two of the remaining three voted for Jameson ; Jameson 
voted for Robinson; and Robinson voted for himself. Robinson 
therefore was Master of St. Catharine’s. The affair became a Uni- 
versity scandal, but Robinson had got his Mastership and he stuck 
to it. After marshalling all the evidence available Winstanley con- 
cludes that Robinson genuinely thought that he and Jameson had 
agreed that each of them would vote for himself (by no means an 
unusual thing in those days) while Jameson genuinely thought they 
had agreed to vote for one another. But there are those in Cats, I 
believe, who contest that conclusion to this day. 

The chapter describing how the Judges on circuit at Cambridge 
established the right to lodgings in the Master’s Lodge at Trinity, 
and Whewell’s strenuous resistance to a claim to hospitality which he 
was perfectly ready to offer as a grace, makes admirable reading, but 
it must yield pride of place in that respect to the description of the 
rival jurisdictions of University and Borough in such matters as 
licensing concerts and other entertainments, “ discommuning ” trades- 
men who failed to report to tutors undergraduates whose unpaid bills 
had mounted to over £5, but above all in regard to the light ladies 
who were considered to imperil the morals of undergraduates so 
gravely. The surprising incursion into these sedate pages of sisters of 
Jane Nightwork like Emma Kemp, Jane Elsgen and Daisy Hopkins— 
who was arrested by the Proctor, sentenced by the Vice-Chancellor 
in his Spinning House Court to a fortnight’s imprisonment in the 
Spinning House, haled out of that durance by an astute lawyer and 
a writ of Habeas Corpus and non-suited in an endeavour to secure 
damages of £150 for false imprisonment—is a concession for which 
much gratitude is due to Mr. Winstanley. 

But graver matters, of course, are the volume’s main concern—the 
struggle for freedom from religious tests, the long battle for educa- 
tional reform, the relationship between prosperous colleges and an 
impecunious University. The fight for religious freedom belongs as 
much to national as to university history, and it is well to be reminded 
by Mr. Winstanley that the movement for religious equality came 
from within before it came from without. Long after the principle 
had been generally conceded in Cambridge it had to be fought, with 
defeat after defeat, through the House of Commons, and finally 
through the last ditch of the Lords. Since it was stated in 1858 that 
at that time candidates for Holy Orders formed the majority of 
students in the University, the extent to which it was a stronghold of 
Anglicanism is sufficiently demonstrated. As early as 1856 the Cam- 
bridge University Act allowed all degrees except those in divinity to 
be taken without a declaration of faith being made, but no graduate 
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narrative or as a modern novel. If there is a Divine Answer to the 
human crisis it will be found in the pages of this book. 10/6 net 
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Author of “Man, the Unknown” 


It is Dr. Carrel’s conviction that in neglecting prayer the 
modern world is starving a natural instinct, and that the develop- 
ment of the intellect at the cost of the moral sense, 
the sense of beauty and, above all, the sense of 
the holy, spells disaster to the individual and 
mankind. 3/6 net 
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who did not make such declaration could become a member of the 
Senate, and thus take part in the government of the University. 
And College Masterships, Fellowships and other offices of profit 
were all closed to other than members of the Church of England ; 
two Trinity men who became Senior Wranglers in successive years 
could not be given Fellowships by their college. It was not until 
1871, after eight years of Parliamentary warfare, that all doors were 
finally thrown open. 

Meanwhile, within the University, another reform movement was 
making simultaneous progress. From the days when there were 
only two triposes at Cambridge, the mathematical and classical, to 
the achievements of Rutherford in the Cavendish Laboratory the 
road was long and chequered. Winstanley only covers a certain 
distance of it—with the creation of new chairs, the addition of whole 
successions of new triposes, Natural and Moral Science, Theology, 
Law, Mediaeval and Modern Languages, History, as well as the reform 
of the examinations for pass-men. The procedure followed well- 
trodden lines. Reformers made a proposal, a syndicate (alias 
a committee, alias a working-party) was appointed, recommenda- 
tions, not often unanimous, were laid before the Council of the 
Senate, and if not wrecked there went on to the Senate itself. Win- 
stanley traces it all out point by point, in detail proper in a history 
on such a scale as this but sometimes frankly tedious to the casual 
reader. There was always a reform group, Bateson of St. John’s 
and Henry Sidgwick of Trinity among its leaders, and a phalanx 
of indomitable conservatives, headed by Perowne of Corpus and 
Phelps of Sidney. But if victory came slowly it was never in doubt. 
The Statutory Commission set up by Parliament in 1877 showed 
wise sympathy with the reformers in both University and Colleges, 
and the statutes framed or approved by it had by the end of 
Winstanley’s period, 1882, set Cambridge firmly on the path of 
progress, prepared, with a new efficiency and a widening vision, 
but without abandoning anything of intrinsic value in its ancient 
heritage, to serve its day and generation and many generations 
following. Much has changed since 1882; new occasions have 
brought new duties ; but the Cambridge of today is in all essentials 
the Cambridge whose evolution Winstanley has_ so faithfully 
chronicled. Witson Harris. 


People of the Courts 


The Houses Behind. By Gwendolen Freeman. (Allen and Unwin. 


8s. 6d.) 
For the past fifteen years Miss Freeman, a part-time voluntary 
worker for a provident bank, has given up an evening a week to 
collect the small savings of a group of people in the slums of an 
industrial town. She does not tell us where this town is, but from 
internal evidence it must be located in the southern Midlands. 
Round her experiences, or rather round the lives of the families she 
has met during her work, she has constructed this moving little book 
of portraits of the very poor. There are sixteen such portraits, 
ranging from the solitary old woman to the brief life and violent 
death of a slum-child. All the incidents are true: all the characters, 
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with only their names altered, are real characters. 


You see them 


through Miss Freeman’s own sympathetic but unpatronising eyes: 
you see their humble stories develop as recounted to her week 


by week, either by themselves or by their neighbours. The Houses 
Behind is a social documentary without the cold income-analysis 
of the hospital almoner ; without the prying, faintly mocking verbatim 
record of the Mass Observer. It is direct, unsentimental and clean, 


The book is folded in a dust-jacket which carries across its 
double width a photograph of the type of “yard” to which she 
makes her periodical visits. Except for the design of a tradesman’s 
tricycle in one corner, the photograph might have been taken in 
1880. Men in shirt-sleeves lounge against the sooted bricks, a little 
girl with lank hair folds her hands pathetically across a tattered 
pinafore, stout women stand with arms akimbo in the doorways, and 
a huddle of unnaturally chubby children look across the chipped 
and guttered concrete of the yard. Their lives and characters can 
also have changed little in the las: fifty years. The outside world, 
even when it obtrudes itself in the form of violent bombardment 
from the air, is still a mystery. An expedition into the centre of 
the town is still an adventure. Authority, in the form of a School 
Board or people who say “ Pardon,” are still “ ladies and gentlemen.” 
One of Miss Freeman’s young protégées whom she takes for a walk 
in the botanical gardens asks, “ Where are the dead men’s stones ?” 
for to her every patch of grass means a churchyard. And always, 
illness, unpaid debts, unwanted babies and policemen are just around 
the next corner, 

“T make no claim,” Miss Freeman says, “to know intimately the 
people I describe.” Yet her own book belies her modesty. By 
infinite patience and careful generosity she has won their affection. 
According to their nature, they prance or sidle up to her as she 
moves about the Lane. “Have you heard, miss ?” one will say. 
“Doris has gone”: and another will whisper news of her engage- 
ment. Miss Freeman is not saddened by her experiences. “I am 
so used to the conditions that I hardly notice them. ... The 
Lane is a hateful spot if you pass it casually ; far from hateful if 
you know it well.” Having come .to know it well through Miss 
Freeman’s eyes, I cannot, I fear, agree with her conclusion. The 
more genuine the inhabitants, and the warmer their neighbourliness, 
the more hateful, surely, are the surroundings from which only 
their children, perhaps, will one day escape. NIGEL NICOLSON. 


Milton with His Background 


“Paradise Lost’’ and the Seventeenth Century Reader. By B. 
Rajan. (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue rehabilitation of Milton after a recent vogue of depreciation is 
significant. The interest in Paradise Lost is inexhaustible, and in 
the large output of books on Milton, in this country and in America, 
most of the writers have had something fresh to say which had 
escaped the notice of previous critics. Some of the books have 
been more concerned with Milton as thinker than as poet, and 
literary critics, not always well equipped, have found themselves 
obliged to examine his theology, especially in dealing with the 
relation of the epic to the posthumous treatise, De Doctrina 
Christiana. In the long-fought duel between Professor Sewell and 
Professor Maurice Kelley, Mr. Rajan, a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, decides, perhaps too easily, that Professor Kelley has 
proved “conclusively ” that the poem and the treatise are contem- 
porary. He does not, however, accept Professor Kelley’s inference 
that “the De Doctrina should be decisive in any question of inter- 
preting Milton’s epic.” He stresses the difference of aim in the poem; 
Milton did not mean his readers to read the epic as an exposition 
of his own systematic theology, but rather as a poem which takes 
for granted the common theological background of his contem- 
poraries ; this background “is the property not of a person but of 
an epoch.” Mr. Rajan, therefore, seeks to see Paradise Lost through 
the eyes of the seventeenth-century reader, and he illustrates the 
general outlook by many apt quotations from little-known writings 
of Milton’s day. 

With this clue Milton’s view of women is seen less as a personal 
opinion than as a reflection of “the deepest and most impersonal 
feelings of the time,” based on the accepted hierarchical order. 
Again, Satan was in Milton’s day no symbolic abstraction of an 
evil principle but an ever-active spirit, so powerful that man needed 
all God’s grace to escape his toils. The early readers of Paradise Lost 
were in no danger of being deluded by “the sympathy for Satan 
which the poetry imposes ” ; his qualities only made him the more 
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We re-make Bedding 


New bedding of good quality is still difficult to obtain, but 
Heal’s can give your old bed renewed life and comfort. For 
hygienic reasons, too, all bedding should be periodically remade, 
and at Heal’s each mattress is treated individually. 

May we send you our folder giving particulars of our bedding 
remaking service ? 


HEAL’S 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.I! 
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October 


In October the Overseas Branch of the Midland Bank 
handles documents representing large shipments of fresh and 
dried fruit on its way to markets throughout the world ; 
among these documents are those representing substantial 
shipments of the cashew nut from the Mediterranean to 
Minneapolis, a great cake-making centre for the United 
States. Thus London forms a vital link in the chain of 
commercial activity extending across the world. Whether 
your business is concerned with precious stones, intricate pieces 
of machinery, fine silks, raw wool—or even cashew nuts—the 
Bank offers its services at all stages of the transactions, at all 
times and in all parts of the world. 
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Richard Jefferies 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS 


Edited by Samuel J. Looker 


The first volume of a collected edition of Jefferies’ works. Mr. Looker, 
who has had unique access to the Notebooks and unpublished MSS, 
has written an Introduction and Notes. The woodcuts by Agnes Miller 
Parker add to the beauty of a book which will delight all who love the 
English scene. (Ready shortly.) Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


THAT ANCIENT RIVER By Lesley Gervaise 
An outstanding novel by a new author who cleverly contrasts the 
characters of two women. (Ready Nov. 4.) 9s. 6d 
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formidable. They would not see him as Promethean or farcical. 
If he had not been presented as really powerful, his resumed contest 
with the Almighty would be not only foredoomed but senseless. 
Mr. Rajan is, perhaps, less convincing when he says that “no one 
in seventeenth-century England seriously considered himself as 
damned ” ; the mental anguish of such a book as Grace Abounding 
seems to tell the other wav. 

Mr. Rajan finds, as others before him, that Milton is far less 
successful in depicting God the Father than Satan ; there is less of 
awe and rapture in the heavenly scenes than we might have expected, 
and the “ routine choruses” of the angels hardly satisfy us. Mr. 
Rajan, also like others, finds the last two Books of Paradise Lost 
disappointing. He attributes the pessimistic note to the Puritan 
view of man’s total depravity, but thinks that, if the prevailing note 
is pessimistic, this was not the poet’s intention. Milton was serious 
in suggesting that man might find a “ Paradise within” that would 
compensate him for the loss of Eden, but the poem suffers a little 
from the author having lost some of the spirit with which he began it. 

One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Rajan’s book draws 
out the sustained symmetry of heaven and hell. We have all of us 
noticed the parallelism between the Great Consult in Pandemonium 
when Satan offers to visit the new-created earth to seduce man and 
the heavenly conference when the Son of God offers to go there as 
Redeemer, but Mr. Rajan finds many. other parallels. The infernal 
doors “on their hinges grate harsh thunder,” but when heaven’s 
gates open there is “ harmonious sound on golden hinges moving.” 
Sin and Death with Satan constitute “a kind of infernal Trinity,” 
and Sin looks forward to sitting at Satan’s right hand, just as the 
Son is seated beside the Father in “high collateral glorie.” Mr. 
Rajan notes precedents for the apple being an intoxicant, though 
he thinks it a conceit which Milton does not intend his readers 
to believe. 

On the other hand, he gives some instances where Milton departs 
from the all but universally accepted opinion of his day. It was 
usual to hold that the angels fell during and not before the creation, 
but Milton needs the latter view to frame an effective pattern for 
the poem: “ The fall of the angels is used to motivate the temptation 
of Adam and Eve, and the creation of man is presented as a divine 
counter to remedy the damage done by the fall.” He is justified 
as poet in adopting an account which no contemporary of his except 
the royalist Peter Heylyn adopts. There is an apologetic reference 
in the “argument” of Book I to that view having been held by 
“many ancient Fathers.” It is not that he shares this opinion as 
a matter of belief, and in any case St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
regarded it as indifferent, but it has a poetic justification. It is 
interesting, too, that Calvin, like Milton, took the words of Genesis, 
“ Behold, the man is become as one of us, to know good and evil,” 
to be an ironic comment. 

Not all Mr. Rajan’s ingenious inferences will be generally accepted, 
but his close reading of the text and his wide reading in the literature 
of the time make his book a useful contribution to our under- 
standing of the form and content of the great epic. 

F, E. HUTCHINSON. 
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A Modern ‘“ Mystery ”’ 
Tea With Mrs. Goodman. By Philip Toynbee. (Horizon Books, 7s, 6d.) 


Like Virginia Woolf’s The Waves and Auden’s The Orators, to 
which it has affiliations, Mr. Toynbee’s new book is an attempt 
at symbolic-dranratic statement of the human condition. The scene 
is set in Mrs. Goodman’s drawing-room ; but the room is Life and 
Mrs. Goodman the Great Mother, Astarte, herself. Her seven 

guests” are a novelist’s individual portraits, but they are also a 
myth-maker’s seven psycho-spiritual types. 

The tea-party—Existence—begins joyously, with Max and Tom 
Ford, Daisy Tillett and her fey brother Noel, the dancer, under the 
benign presidency of Mrs. Goodman: the state of Innocence. This 
idyll is shattered with the breaking of her tea-cup (the Grail). Noel, 
the dancer, departs with the fragments. The room, now under the 
aspect of Experience, becomes evil, the Mother reveals her face 
of Witch and Whore, and Noel re-enters as the Prompter in the 
person of a syphilitic priest, Father Morton, with his attendant 
demon from the abyss, Charley Parsley. Max, the aesthete-introvert, 
succumbs to the blandishments of purposeless life, returning to the 
womb of the harlot-mother ; all the other personages to whom we 
are introduced,. when at last shown their faces in the glass, wilt 
and grope their defeated ways to the exit. Only Tom, man of 
action and, significantly, quoter of Nietzsche, taking the Seige 
Perilous, overcomes all attacks and temptations and carries life into 
the third stage. The room dissolves and triumphantly he reccives 
the Grail from a resuscitated Noel: paradisal existence is regained. 

Here, however, the fatal ambiguity which runs through and con- 
fuses the whole of Mr. Toynbee’s conception declares itself. To 
Tom his victory appears valid and comp‘ete. “Now I may triumph 
over the blind dead out in the garden the women are singing 
the birth of a city.” In Noel’s clearer, concluding vision, however, 
Tom is seen not as the “ Master” bu: the “ Monster” of Life, his 
marriage to Daisy a wedding with Death from which will issue light 
and darkness, good and evil, misery and joy together. This anti- 
climax obviously robs the whole conception of its significance at 
the same time as it appears as an inevitable expression of the ambi- 
valence of attitude which infects it throughout, ieading Mr. Toynbee 
to confuse myth with fiction and to bewilder the reader as to the 
precise meaning of his characters. 

The inference is fairly plain. Mr. Toynbee is confused between 
the relative and the absolute ; lacking faith in the validity of his 
own symbols, he is led to the abortive endeavour to transpose a 
sacred drama into a secular context, to deal with supernatural issues 
in a naturalistic framework. It won’t, of course, do. Psychologically, 
this attempt is related to the crudity of making salvation conditional 
upon simple extroversion (Tom), in contrast to the introversion of 
the lost (Max). But just as there is a third term to the experiential 
series, Innocence and Experience, viz., Imagination, so there is a 
third and integrating term to this psychological series, namely, 
transcension. It is principally because he has not yet discovered 
these terms—although one feels constantly that he is on the verge 
of doing so—that Mr. Toynbee has not been able to integrate his 
curious and interesting drama into a satisfying unity. Parts of this 
book, nevertheless, are brilliantly executed. One hopes for much 
from his future work. D. S. SAVAGE. 


Fiction 
Worlds Apart. By Hester W. Chapman. (Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 


A Second Griselda. By Clara Malraux. (Allan Wingate. 8s. 6d.) 
Long Journey. By John Fisher. (Hodder and Stoughton. 9s. 6d.) 


AFTER the inept nonsense of the past few months it is a pleasure 
to settle down with Miss Hester Chapman’s new novel. Admirers 
of Long Division may be surprised to find that completely new 
ground is explored in Worlds Apart, but that, in my opinion, is all 
to the good, 

Miss Chapman has chosen the late war years as the background 
to her comedy of manners ; it is a background which, quite rightly, 
only has a few bombs exploding “ off,” for the satirical searchlights 
are centred on the expatriate rich and, by way of contrast, on Ivy 
Harris and her gang of fellow office girls in Mr. March’s dubious 
publishing firm. The delightful malice, I think, lies in Miss 
Chapman’s casting. The dice are heavily loaded on the side of 
the “middle-aged ” characters—Mrs. Joan Darrow, the bitter and 
amusing “lady novelist” Mrs. Fraske, the mature and polished 
French hero of forty-odd, Philippe Darcques, and the “ yes woman 
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rodium bomb: Johnson, Matthey 
a “radium bomb.” It is used 
for no destructive purpose, but to produce valuable radiographs of 
metals too thick for ordinary X-rays to pass through. Gamma rays 
from the pin-head of radium it contains can penetrate steel eight 
inches thick, forming a picture on X-ray film of the soundness of 
the metal, showing up any flaws however deep. This is just one of 
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That’s an increase of 30°/, tax free. 
And you can hold a thousand in 
addition to any other Savings Certifi- 
cates you have. Get them from your 
Bank, Post Office or Savings Group. 
Every certificate you buy helps the 
Silver Lining Campaign. 


£500 becomes £650 in 10 years 


Jerwed by the National Savings Committees 
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*JOHN MORRIS MURDERED HIS WIFE — | 


His young children, friendless and alone, 
were looked after by The Salvation Army -—— 


during their father’s trial. Since his execution, 
the children have found in a Salvation Army 


al tia 


Home the love and care denied them in the 
squalor and misery of their early years. They 
are growing up normal, happy children, soon 

to take their places as useful citizens. 7 
Only fictitious 


the name is 
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ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., 101, QUEEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, €.C.4 
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Evelyn—who all had their heyday in the almost legendary 
twenties. They all come to life with the brittle gaiety of times 
past, and it is through their eyes that the “modern” generation, 
who have had the ’thirties and early “forties for their play years, 
are mercilessly dissected. “Nothing very. much seems to have 
happened in these twenty years,” says Barbara sadly confronting 
the present.. “Nonsense Barbara,” replies Mrs. Joan Darrow. “Don’t 
pose, dear. We have had a very good time, even these days.” And 
what a good time it was for the cigar-smoking, cocktail-drinking 
Mrs. Darrow and her circle ! They had no inhibitions ; politics 
did not interfere with their private lives ; lovers appeared as regu- 
larly as the milkmen; they drank like boa-constrictors, and: 
“It was apparently impossible for a belle of the Twenties to have 
a bath without a drink, a friend, or perhaps even a gramophone 
record as a subsidiary part of the rite; and an admirer was most 
frequently judged by his behaviour during its performance.” 

Against such a brittle, barbed and brilliant background, the 
representatives of the generation born after the first world war— 
Mrs. Darrow’s daughter Candace and her lover William Cresser 
—appear weak, ineffectual and dull indeed. Is Miss Chapman 
right ? Are the young things of today really as bad as she imagines 
them to be? The question is implicit in her book, though here 
and there the characters discuss Candace and say of her, in effect, 
“Oh, my dear, I don’t understand her.” Certainly, in contrast to 
her mother who prefers a “gin and it” at tea-time to a 
sugary cake and a cup of Darjeeling, Candace is both priggish, 
with her almost pathological preoccupation with history, and intense. 
She is unhappy (before the novel begins she fell in love, in Provence, 
with a married man), incompetent, dreamy, pathological. Her 
mother treats her with scorn because Candace has none of the life 
of her own younger days. 

Candace indeed is definitely not amusing and is at a loss at a 
dinner-party, which was the battlefield of the ’twenties. She works 
in Mr. March’s publishing firm, and is despised by the socialistically 
minded typists for her breeding and education. All is set, in fact, 
for a first-rate fiasco ; Candace might become a school teacher of 
history ; she might marry the “unimpressive” William Cresser ; 
she might study history, and she might even write a book, but 
none of these things happens, for at the psychological moment her 
French lover makes a dramatic reappearance (his wife having died) 
and asks Candace to marry him. The arrival of Philippe Darcques, 
in fact, attains significance if one remembers—and here is Miss 
Chapman’s most subtly implied point—that he belongs to an older, 
more polished, more balanced generation of the ‘twenties. Philippe, 
who cannot be much younger than her mother, in the end saves 
Candace from her dreams. Apart from a few minor blemishes— 
such as the confusion over names at the beginning and the occa- 
sional repetition of facts already established—I found Worlds Apart 
the best comedy of its kind that I have read, and of some 
importance. 

By way of contrast it is strange to turn to A Second Griselda ; 
from English social comedy of a high order to unrestricted opium- 
smoking and restrained passions in the steaming atmosphere of 
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shaving instrument 











Five shillings for a bax of ten blades 


inspections in the factory, and is 
specially wrapped to preserve its 
two perfect edges. The Personna 
precision blade is rendered rust- 
resistant by the Krauman process. 
It is a masterpiece. On sale at the 
best barbers, chemists, and stores, 
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Men of discernment, who 
value fine things, will appreciate 
Personna, the precision blade. It 
is the finest double-edged safety 
razor blade ever devised. Made 


by master cutlers from selected 
steel. Hollow-ground and leather- 
stropped, each blade passes 17 rigid 
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Indo-China is a long journey, even in these days of rapid flight, 
The publishers are careful to point out that the author of this 
love story is the wife of André Malraux, the French writer who 
has just become news by his connection with de Gaulle. fs this 
altogether wise ? My own immediate reactions were to think of 
the Royal Way when I should have been thinking of a first novelist 
whose  sensibilities—intellectual, detached, sensible, with little 
lushness—are entirely different. Mme. Malraux writes well in her 
own right. Her story of Bella, the narrator, who is the mistress 
of Roger Perrouin entirely for “convenience” (for she does not 
love him), is cast in the intimate, personal form of a journal which 
starts on May 2nd, 1925, and ends in December. As a novel 
technique it implies awkward restrictions, one of the worst being 
that characters tend to become disembodied voices without flesh. 
Though one suspects that the private moments between two people 
which this story concentrates on are seldom so beautifully phrased 
in life, A Second Griselda is urkane in the extreme. Being French, 
Bella does not mope over the man she really loves, Jean; but 
makes the best of Roger. Very soon she finds herself becoming 
fond of him to the extent of marrying him at the end of the book. 
Between detachment and bondage, the life of the French colony, 
Bella’s parents, the colonials who surround her, are delicately 
probed. There is a good scene where Roger makes love, filled 
with opium, to Bella, by the dead body of a friend who was killed 
out hunting. 

“I derived pleasure from the double surrender to both the drug 
and the act of love. I made no attempt to analyse my sensations 
but let myself fall into an oblivion of all else, including—by an 
effort of will—the corpse close by.” 

At times macabre, as in this case, always cool (a person who lives 
abroad in the end appears to lose the capacity of surprise), often 
detached, this novel will cause a few sharp jolts to library sub- 
scribers. The same cannot be said for Long Fourney. It is beauti- 
fully fashioned for family reading ; it covers the world in bright 
spotlights (from New York to the Riviera); and the writing is 
smoothly modern. Romance is in the eye of the beholder, and 
John Fisher has plenty to impart, but in this world made safe 
from the sharp knocks of reality can one really believe ? Many 
will, but this reader failed dismally. Rosin KInc. 


Shorter Notices 


Lady Sarah Lennox, By Edith Roelker Curtis. (W.H. Allen. 10s. 6d.) 


“ Lapy SARAH LENNOX, loveliest and gavest of many magic figures "— 
the dust-cover of this book gives an idea of its tone. A great deal 
of research must have gone to the life of this eighteenth-century 
beauty who was a descendant of Charles II and Louise de Quérouaille 
and was loved, at the age of sixteen, by the young George III; but 
all too often the history is tricked out with fanciful reconstructions— 
“one pictures them taking a veiled look at one another,” “one 
imagines that Sarah was absorbed in childhood memories.” The 
world of Lady Sarah is crowded ; the politics complicated ; no doubt 
the technique of fiction is intended to make them palatable. Love 
and personal relations are concentrated on; the style is that of 
women’s magazines. Nevertheless one gets a full picture of the life 
of a great family under the Georges ; same picture, too, through the 
decorations, of life itself which—far from being “ magic ”—begins 
with beauty and gaiety and ends with loss, blindness and loneliness 
Altogether history with a large addition of saccharine. 


Masters of Political Thought. Volume II: Machiavelli to Bentham. 
By W. T. Jones. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) ° 
DiceEsts, rather than original sources, provide the sole material for 
many would-be political theorists. It is this lack of acquaintance 
with the actual documents that the series, Masters of Political 
Thought, sets out to correct. Covering the period when the problem 
of authority within the Nation-State had taken the place of 
questions of Papal or Imperial supremacy, the second volume 
presents a connected series of excerpts from those writers who did 
most to influence the concepts which governed political thought 
from the Reformation to the first decades of the nineteenth century. 
Thus, a certain unity in their works can be implied from the fact 
that all of the eight thinkers presented were concerned with the 
nature and limits of government before the Industrial Revolution 
and the advent of science had obscured the issues or revealed them 
in more intricate detail. This, perhaps, is the only justification 
for including Bentham, who should properly be placed as the 
precursor of those who brought to political philosophy quantitative 
and relative rather than absolute standards. But on the whole this 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 449 


Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 

of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
November 11th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day end 
gust bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. 
s must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 

se solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 














ACROSS 8. vue of agreement. (7.) 
F 9. “We are the master ; we shall 
; h aw ’ , a 
: cla — cae thes go Always a little further ” (Flecker). 
(8.) 
6. 1 ty Sg on 15. More welcome on the beach than 


a he a s the pitch. (8.) 
m Tis ted of wel bs ope GC) This Iris becomes with 27. (9.) 





- = os Cay = is. Political apple, having had a close 

12. rma hired out to a painter ? 19. Disappear and shave within. 7 

- a ee es S 31. They ae not bowled on broad acres 
>  Saain’ only. ° 

Me Fett raches the oly city by 23: eve dee ars vans) 

18. mn o sort of story that Poe SOLUTION TO 


20. Its natives were a cheery lot, in 
spite of themselves. (7.) 

22. Relax. (3, 2.) 

24. A terrific worker for a change. (9.) 

26. Dilute John Stuart? (9.) 

27. Wire stitch. (5.) 

28. “Sir William of Deloraine, good at 
— ” (Scott). (4.) 

29. They give short cries. (10.) 


DOWN 

1. Give his feed to a horse with a pipe. 
(7.) 

2. Poets in love have declared that she 
is not. (9.) 

3. Wash out. (5.) a 

4. Latchet (anag.). (7.) 

5. How to deal with avenues politically. 
(7.) 

7. The one o’clock nymph. (5.) 

SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 14 


The winner of Crossword No. 447 is: Mrs. CosENs, 2, Linden Gardens, 


CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help. 


Please will 


CROSSWORD No. 447 
6 














The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. 
YOU help this sad case ? 
CANCER SUFFERER—No. 47678. Poor woman (43), prognosis 
hopeless. Husband has to lose much working time in order 
to look after her. Needs transport and special nourishment. 
This is but one of the two thousand sufferers on our books for whom we 
tarnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions and receives no grant from the State. 
Hon. President : HH. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY for CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria Street, London, S.W.I. Tel. ABBEY 4124 
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THE BANK 
IS INTERESTED 
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It isinterested in its customers, in their 


, 
I 


affairs and in their business ventures; 
it is ready, by direct assistance and 
friendly counsel, to help those affairs 
forward, for it recognises that the pros- 
perity of the Bank is to be found in the 
prosperity ofits customers. It is, there- 


PORTO AOTOOrt 


fore, good business to keep in touch 


* 
“ 


with your Bank. The Manager at any 
branch of the Westminster Bank will 
be glad to discuss with you any prob- 
lem in which the services of the Bank 
can usefully be employed. 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 


LORD 
ELTON 


writes: 





“‘ The terrible scourge 
of cancer has bereaved 
countless families, and 
the menace of it must 
haunt almost as many 
The Royal 
Cancer Hospital is 
doing invaluable work 
in combating the disease, and still requires ‘all the 
support which it can obtain from the public. The need is 
great and we must see that the response is generous.” 


more. 





Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


The Royal 
Cancer ‘Hospital 


( FREE 


FULHAM ROAD - - = LONDON, S.W.3 
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is a useful and attractive volume. The length of the quotations should 
protect the beginner from the often unqualified generalisations of 
the commentaries, and demonstrate that the writings of Machiaveili, 
for instance, cannot be summed up in one word; whilst the more 
informed will find the material to give substance to the outlines they 
already possess. For once, also, Bodin has been given his rightful 
and important place among the elaborators of the idea of sovereignty, 
and is not merely glossed over as “an ivory-towered spectator” of 
his troubled times, 
The Child is Right. 
mans Os. 
Tuts book is mainly composed of case histories, told in simple 
language, to show how, from the child’s, point of view, the adult 
is frequently both unjust and incomprehensible. It is extremely 
readable, but by weight of evidence it mak*s its point strongly: “A 
life of constant misunderstanding and misery” can be caused by 
“lack of imaginative understanding of what it is like to be a child.” 
The authors, who have worked for many years among children, 
divide their histories into sections: Nursery Years, Wider Horizons 
and The Teen Age. A foreword by Lady Allen of Hurtwood stresses 
that “children have little protection against the misery they suffer 
from well-meaning, often affectionate, but ill-informed parents.” 
Among items of advice the authors give is: Love the child steadily, 
but do not “swamp” him; treat him as a person with his own 
point of view ; see that he gets group life ; build up his prestige and 
self-esteem ; encourage fearlessness and adventure ; keep issues of 
conduct free from emotional content ; answer questions simply and 
truthfully ; try to enter the child’s world. This is a “ popular” 
book without psychological terminology, but it could be read with 
profit by any adult in contact with children. 
Woodcut : Wood Engraving. By Imre Reiner. 
Distributed by Publix Swiss Book Depot. 30s.) 
THE introduction to this handsome book is entitled A Contnbu- 
tion to the History of the Art. The translator, whose heavy hand 
is in evidence elsewhere, has here somewhat misinterpreted the 
author’s intention, which is simply to provide students with a 
collection of facts and samples for general use. This he does well, 
with an enthusiasm and a catholicity of taste which are not common 
in this country. It is, in fact, something of a disappointment that 
his historical summary follows what are for us well-recognised lines, 
although such a just estimate of the importance of Bewick may be 
less common abroad, for just outside them lie issues of interest 
with which he would seem well qualified to deal. The relation 
of the woodcut to the evolution of typographic design and, more 
urgent, the precise nature of the change which the disappearance 
of its reproductive function has brought about are both issues that 
still await discussion. Concerning the latter, this book provides 
interesting material in its reproductions of a very much wider range 
of specimens by contemporary German artists than has hitherto 
been available in England. Only they, perhaps, have fully realised 
that woodcut and wood engraving are now in essence autographic 
media. As a result, their work is largely free from the preciousness 
which, in recent years, has pursued it elsewhere. This book will 
be a useful addition to the equipment of any school of art. 


By James Hemming and Josephine Balls. (Long- 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

It seldom happens that the City has the happy experience of a 
sustained rise in market prices without some form of aftermath. 
Although it cannot be said that there has been anything approaching 
a gold share boom during the past twelve months, it has not escaped 
notice that buoyant market conditions in South Africa have favoured 
the emergence and rapid development of new groups. Foremos 
among the recent claimants to fame has been the New Union Gold. 
fields group under the dynamic management of Mr. Norbert Erleigh. 
W:thin the short space of two years Mr. Erleigh has built up what 
has been termed, without exaggeration, a gold mining and industrial 
empire, comprising over 1§0 companies, most of them engaged jn 
exploiting gold-mining concessions in the Orange Free State, but 
many of them well-established enterprises in cement and other more 
or less humdrum trades. Rapid expansion always calls for large. 
scale new financing, and on the facts which have now come to light 
it seems that the turn of the market tide has brought difficulties 
At any rate, Mr. Erleigh has handed over control of his group partly 
to Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated, headed by Mr. A. S. Hersov, 
another Johantiesburg mining financier, and partly to Mr. J. Milne, 
his own right-hand man in the New Union group. 

If that were all there would be no real cause for alarm, but the 
latest developments have confirmed City fears that all was not well 
with Mr. Erleigh’s rapidly constructed gold-mining and industrial 
empire. Investors have now learned to their surprise and dismay 
that the New Union company has borrowed as much as £5,000,000, 
repayable on demand, from associated companies, against which it 
holds “ totally inadequate ” cash assets. The inference must be that 
recent expansion was based on the assumption that further large sums 
would be forthcoming from the investing public through new issues 
of shares. For one reason or another the contemplated offers of 
capital are no longer practicable and New Union has been left in 
the position of owing a great deal on short term without being able 
to raise the wind. Only that deduction can explain why Mr. Erleigh 
has seen fit to allow control to pass out of his hands and why 
Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated have decided to apply to the Johannes- 
burg Court for the appointment of “judicial managers.” It seems 
to be the old, old story of over-expansion leading to financial strain 
in a falling market. 


OBSCURE POSITION 

What is implied for the shareholders of New Union, Rooderand 
Gold Mines and the other companies in Mr. Erleigh’s group it is 
difficult to gauge, since everything depends on the precise financal 
relationship between the various companies in the group and the 
real value of the underlying assets. Prices are swinging violently in 
the market as the “ bulls ” or the “ bears” get the upper hand. My 
advice to any investors who have been unfortunate enough to be 
caught in this débacle is not to sell at the low levels now prevailing, 
although one cannot state this view with any great conviction. So 
tar as profits are concerned, it is already clear that the earnings 
disclosed by New Union during the past year or two have been of 
the fancy type in that they have been largely of a non-recurring 
nature. That is not to say, however, that many of the assets in the 
group are incapable of producing a steady revenue at a lower level 
There is no reason at all why sound dividend-paying Kaffirs should 
be sacrificed simply because a particular group of companies has 
run into financial trouble. 


CHEAP STEEL SHARES 


Markets in general are still awaiting Mr. Dalton’s supplementary 
Budget and have held up well under the latest blow from Sir Stafford 
Cripps. I feel it would be foolish, all the same, to open up fresa 
commitments in the more speculative groups until the Budget pro- 
visions in the matter of the Profits Tax are known. Meantime, one 
or two of the companies whose shares have been recommends 
have announced their results. Among them is Baldwins (Holdings) 
whose income has risen from £429,969 to £538,504. The dividend 
is up from 12} to 16 per cent. and the balance-sheet is as strong 
as ever. With its large investment in Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
the company is in the forefront of the steel industry and its fortunes 
must ultimately depend on the fortunes of that industry. I take 
the view that the best steel companies will come out well, whether 
or not nationalisation takes place. These 4s. Ordinary units at % 
to yield 8 per cent, are good value for money. 
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Put yourself in your 
Landiord’s place .. 


He knows, if he wishes 

to sell the house, that you, 
his protected tenant, are the 
most likely buyer. That is why 
so many “‘ sitting tenants " are 
buying to-day on very favourable 
terms. Such a house very often 
costs little more to buy than to 
rent. But the invaluable feature 
Is security of tenure. Our 
leaflet, ‘From Tenant to Owner” 
explains how you can achieve it... 


thanks to 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Heed Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1. WEL. 6282 




















UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Over a Century of Mutual Life Assurance 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £50,000,000 


After making provision for future liabilities 
on a most stringent basis, COMPOUND 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES at rates of 
27/- and 25/- have been allotted to each £100 
of sum assured and existing bonuses for each 
of the SIX YEARS 1939 to 1944. 

The Institution’s premium scales are below 
the general level of current quotations. Its 
Policies combine a larger immediate sum 
assured with prospects of substantial bonuses. 


Telephone or write for details, 
Head Office: 


33, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


M on House 654 
































In every child’s defence 


Wherever a child is suffering . . . whenever continued neglect 
endangers health . . . whatever difficulties must be overcome— 
the N.S.P.c.c. inspector is ready to help and advise. It’s not an 
easy job, for his actions may affect the whole future of a young 
life. The N.s.P.C.C. aims to help rather than prosecute—in fact out 
of 40,803 cases investigated last year, only 962 came into court. 


a? 
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#* YOU KNOW OF A CHILD IN TROUBLE WRITE TO THE 


nm * 2 * F * | oe 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


4 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2. 
Donations gratefully recesved 
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COMPANY MEETING 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 





PROGRESS MAINTAINED 





Tue fifty-first annual general meeting of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
Limited, was held on October 28th at Pitman House, and was addressed 
by Mr. I. J. Pitman, M.P., the chairman. The directors’ report, together 
with the accounts, had been circulated before the meeting. 


The company’s profit for the year after providing £85,000 for British 
taxation was £37,687, an increase of £8,231 on last year. 
£3,437 as deferred share dividend and £9,000 to Staff Betterment Fund 
were recommended. 


Exceptionally high demand has persisted, but the company has been 
able to supply only a part of what customers have ordered. The turn- 
Over continues to be very satisfactory and has continued its improvement. 


Payments of 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


There is an impression among publishers and booksellers, however, that 


the sellers’ market has ended. An opportunity to supply books as ordered, 
instead of as available, will be welcomed, for living from hand to mouth in 
a salesman’s paradise is not without its drawbacks. 


It is always healthy 


to look forward to s competitive world, and this firm does so with the belief 


that reading is. 2rd will remain, on the increase. The company’s production 


of books for the year under review has shown a large increase, even over 


last year’s record, but so insistent is the demand that the back-log of 
unexecuted orders is undiminished. | 
pany’s first Continental School of English was opened in Geneva. 


organised. 


the nation. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES IMPEDE PRODUCTION 

Addressing the shareholders, Mr. I. J. Pitman said: 

“To meet even half the present demand for books is beyond the 
capacity of the printing and binding industry as at present staffed and 
The long-term effects of denying our rising generation the 
means to knowledge and progress will be disastrous. Abroad Britain may 
miss a great opportunity of leadership, among the illiterates of the world. 

Under-utilisation of machines and workers and restricted entry into 
the trade are creating deliberate under-production, which is endangering 
Now that there is no longer more man-power or machine- 


In the course of the year the com- 


power than the market can absorb, it is surely time to reconsider these 


restrictive practices, 


PERSONAL | 

Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line | 
averaging 44 letters. 
BBREVIA Shortwriting 


A reversal of facts calls for a revision of policy.” 
The directors’ report and the accounts were adopted. 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN TRUE 


CHARITY? 


The parable of the Good Samaritan has its 


modern setting. 


There are many travelling 


on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho who 
fall by the wayside, and the ‘ Priest’ and the 
* Levite ’ are to be found in every community. 


The modern counterpart of the ‘ Priest ’ is the ordinary 
self-centred person who appears indifferent to distress ; 
the modern * Levite’ is the one who, though vaguely 
sympathetic, believes that the State will do everything 
for the victim and is glad of the excuse to pass by on the 


other side. 


We believe that the G.B.I., which exists to help 
Governesses and Private Teachers, is a worthy medium 
which any Good Samaritan can use to help some, at least, 
of those who fall by the wayside. 


GOVERNESSES'’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA 





STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 





YOSMOPOLITAN Dramatic Centre (Amateur), meeting 
Central London, welcome 





new members, actors, pro- 
» 7, Coptic Street, 


ducers, playwright Write Box 359, c 
2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra, | W.C.1 
- . . ‘LECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS and Repairs. Any part of 
using ordinary letters, trebles | E London visited.—Witrrep CLirron, Eus, 1200. Ext. 667, 


. fasiest s P to learn, wri and 

=, ae ppriees Seer ene fo. lpere, wile JCUNANCE.—Recionat, Trost. Lrp.. 8. Clifford Street, New 

DDRESSED best quality, cream wove of Bond Street. London, W.1 Telephone REGent 5983 
44 bond, high-class printing, 500 18s. 6d., extra 500’s 12s. por REGent 2914 
printed, 7s sheets good white bank type- k LAT, self-contained, ground floor 3 large rooms, 
writing paper ll st paid Samples on kitchenette, bathroom & w.c. Lounge beautifully fturn., 
req { Wn Enniskillen Northern Ireland other rooms partly Facing common, London,” S.W.18. 

Reasonable suitable applican: 


DVERTISING IDEAS 

outs prepare 
and efficient 
22, St. James's 


4A. system 
lesson 3d 


st London, 


Lisners, Lt 
VOID 


Crusade 
domestic animals 
on our own 
VaN ver Byrt 


B® SATISPIED 
Bermaline Bread 


I OOKS svU 
‘ books 


dificu to 


Limrary SvpPLy 
f1 (Sloane 3196 
Cs ENDARS 


5 .W 


s. 6d 


tre Mare Savace 


qc ANCER SUFFERER, 47684 
to give up £2 a week job to | 


work 
look after 


whom tunds ie 
sold.—Nationat Society ror Cancer Rewitr, Dept. G.7, 47, 
Victoria Street, 5.W.1 
ay 
scientific 
your true personality, 
tions answered 
Graphologist 
Oe DREN 


Specialist 


lished 


roasted and ground on day of dispatch 
6/4d., 3) its ° 
will receive prompt attention 
118, Ballards 
YOINS anp MEDALS bought and sold; highest prices paid 
tor colleéons, 


Standard Catalogue of English Coins, 5s.; Seaby's 
Coin and 
Lro.. 65. Great 


Original! copy and finished lay- 
Also manuscripts, etc., typ 

Moderat: charges.—Miss Messer, 
N.W.6. Tel 
LL-NATIONS SHORTHAND.—One World rapid writing ‘ 
letters of the alphabet. Test } EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT. 196, Tottenham 


Dept. SSR, 92/3, Gt, Russell Morning Coffee Lunch and Tea. 


A Btretet Home Tuitio: by famous Press Artist 
4 booklet from London Art College (Dept. 108), 143, 
Fleet Stree Eca4 
URORA 
4 good-humoured 
plent Published at 9s 
and obtainable at all bookshops and libraries. 
BY TORTURE Write for Fur 
which also tell you how to kill 
poultry humanely, with comments 
slaughter methods.—Masor C. 


t. E.C 
DAWN is the title of Herman Wovs’s witty and 
on the American world of 


Your Bares 

POST.—New and second-hand 
for books out of print and 
| books reported before supply.—Tas | 


English Customs still in being 
and their Saints, 2s. 6d 
Upper Basildon. Reading 


but one of many sad cases for 
needed 


| 
FROM HANDWRITING A 
of your handwriting will reveal 
possibilities and limitations Ques- 4 
d.—Write to Rosert Jams.in, | 4 Par., 70s.: whole Par. £6 10s 


London W.C.1 
facancies now 
YOFPEE of pre-war quality prepared by specialists estab- 
highest awards) The coffee is 

18/. im 


N.3 


Portiand Street. London, W. 1 house. C.H., 


Mai 7571. cannot supply ne 
Tottenham Court Road, 


Court Road, W.1 


Tottenham Court Road 


net by James Barkie Pus- candelabra with pendant 


Thousands curec 
Famous Remedy 
Strand. London 


51, Knightsbridge, London, Stockings in three days. Cal! 


Both post 4 Duplicating, envelope 





Stoker, but not now able to N ETAL BEDSTEADS 


Jewellery welcomed and Ww 
YEW All Wool Blankets 
60 in. x 87 in 


Maladijusted Backward Church Street. London, N.16 
Box 248a 


- ff 
) ONOMARK.—Permanent 


Your orders 


pst 
Jamatca PLaNntatTions Lro., EDUCATION, PROPAGANDA Use 


rare pieces, especially gold. 
onthly House North, W.C.1 
per annum.—B. A. Seasy, ARK Lane.—Furn 


with Ist class ref 
ped. Prompt H=.3 REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring 
interior types) and clean cases, but they regret they 
covers at present.—Heat & Son. 196 

W.l. 


send ful] particulars to Heat & Son, Lrtp., 
ham Court Road, London. WA 
_J EAL’S wish to buy old-fashioned Quilts tn good con- 
dition particularly those of Patchwork, Tufted, Hand 
quilted and Checkered Plaids. 1 
D Brocades.—Will. owners please send descriptions to HEA 
49° Tregunter Road. London, S.W.10. and Son, 196. Tottenham Court Road, 
OW to Stop Smoking. Save money. Safeguard health. 
| Send stamp for booklet of World 
StaNiey Instirote Lrp. (Dept. 11), 265 


t 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and _ moth-eaten 
garments invisibly mended 

or send, marking damage.— 

Beti Invistste Menvers, Lrp., 22. New 
ITERARY TYPING, 1/6 per 1,000 

addressing.—Mrs 

JENNINGS, 35, Meadow Walk. Ewell. Ewell 3807. 

REPAIRS.—Heal’'s can now 

undertake repairs to meta! bedsteads. cots and metal 
spring mattresses.—Hea. & Son 196 Tottenham Court 
1 


(a) Canadian, bound_ edges, 
n., cols. blue grey and It. grey, 70s. pr. 
(b>) Light grey, 60 in. x 87 N 
Nylon Parachutes, 28 panels, 
tapering to 3 in. at top and 4 yds. 12 in. long. 4 Par., 40s.; 


back.—H. Conway, Lip. (Dept 


ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J Ccarxe Hatt, Ltp., Wine 
Office Court, Fleet Street, E 

M 1 5 w so MUMONO. 23 w.c 

-directec § a.—Write M/? r ° . 

ib. 3/6d., 2 Ibs. | 7\ oR CHRISTMAS SEAL SALE is the foundation of vital 
O work. against Tuberculosis by means of Reskarcu, 

these Greeting Stamps on 
your Christmas letters and parcels and help us to carry on. 
Four shillings per hundred; one halfpenny each.—NationaL | 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS, Tavistock | 


bed/s. rooms in 
C.H.W., meals.—Maytair 8591 


Box 252a. 


Wines by the glass by T . Layton 
Free } EAL’S wish to buy antique furniture or furniture of 
their own manufacture Will owners in 


the London 
96. 


@rea please send full particulars to Heat anp Son 


w 
EAL’S wish to buy glass table candlesticks and 
lustres. Will owners please 


196, Totten- 


or those made up of O! 


wi 


in two weeks, laddered 


Bond St.. W.1. 
Carbon copies 6d. 
E R. 


in.,, 60s. pr. New Gold 
each panel 1 yd. at base 


Satisfaction or money 
48). 174, Stoke Newington 


Letters 





in well appointed 


| 
| 
| 





PERSONAL and confidential service If leaving your 
‘phone unattended, tell your friends to ring GERrard 
9059 Finders Ltd. will record all ‘phone calls, to bh 
relayed to you upon demand. Membership 10/- p.a.—Pull 
details of the many advantages availabe from Fuvoges 
Ltp., 77 Dean Street, W.1 

EMAKE HANDBAC CO. execute all kinds of Handbag 

repairs, alterations and Relines Send for estimate— 


7. Brompton Road, Kr tstridge S.W.3 (over Randalls) 
nston Churchill) wri “ The 


‘ ~—Mr Ww tes: 
R.C.H. Royal Cancer Haspital is doing work of 


which the Nation should be proud It is fighting this fell 
disease—trying to establish its cause and discover a cure— 
Providing beds for patients and keeping those who are 
inoperable free from pain. If those who have contem- 
plated, even for an instant, the possibility of being one 
day themselves in the clutch of cancer, subscribe to the 
fund, the present difficulty of raising sufficient money to 
continue the work should be easily overcome."’ Please send 
a Gilt to the Treasurer, THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 
(Free), Fulham Road, London, S.W.3 
HEUMATISM.—Ensure a pain-free winter with a work- 
famous “ Heala’’ ray lamp at home. High medical 
app. Bkit. fr.—Heata (E-M) Lrp.. 13b, High Rd.. NWS. 
SOLID OAK RAINWATER BUTTS; Also GARDEN 
b TUBS for flowers or shrubs, various sizes. Cata- 
logue by post from Batpwicx’s, 52, Grosvenor St., London, 


‘J\ELEVISION.—Baird’s “ Garrick Model, 12 in. Tube 
d (the Wonder of our Age). and combined with Radio, 
available now from Buits (SP), 246, High Stree, 
Harlesden, N.W.10 
= LADYSMAID sglls model gowns on commission 
without coupons. Alterations Pending removal t 
new premises, all enquiries to 6 Derby Street, Curzoa 
Street, W.1. (GRO. 2475.) 
bs SMOKER sings a cheerfu: song— 
His pouch is filled with rich TOM LONG 
*“* "W\HE World Is My Cinema,” by E, W. & M. M. Robson. 
12/6. Illustrated. Informative.—Sipnevan Societt, 
9, Eastbury Court, Kensington, W.14 , 
‘FHUMBING YOU! No basic petrol means that peop 
will want lifts. If you are using your car pleas¢ catty 
a Guy’s box to receive practical thanks from gratefdl 
Passengers.—Write or "phone ApreaL Secretaty, Guys 
Hospital. S.E.1 (HOP 3334) , 
FPXIES VALETED. Cleaning 1s. each. Post 6d Reems 
extra.—Rose Tie CLeaNinc Service, 106, The Walk, 
Potters Bar, x. 
"J °YPING and Duplicating.—Literary and commercial work, 
Prompt, persona] service; 14 yrs.’ exp. Exc, refs 
Shorthand. Terms reasonable.—Marcuerirs Waits, §, 
Halifax P!l., Leeds, 1 
WPEWRITING and DUPLICATING promptly and La 
rately executed. patenery work. Ss ag BS , 
1, words, carbons 3d Yommercial, Reports, » 
1. Sreno Services, 40, Clay Hull, Bushey Heath, Herts. 
NLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you are 
familiar with the great works of English Literature. 
There is no more delightful and profitable reading, &s 13 
wil] quickly realise if you follow the new Course by L. A. ia 
Strong. The ideal guide to the best reading in the — 
Free advice and book from: Prospectus Departeet 
Lonvon ScHoot or Journatism, 57 Gordon Square, W.04 
Mus. 4574 
ERY comfortable furnished room to let with breakfast. 
Charming surroundings. 15 minutes Victoria.—Apoy 
Mrs. Conran. 205 Norbury Crescent S.W.16 Phone: 
Pol 1515 













































and full ] a culars from MArron 





THE 


Royce, Austin or similar 5-7 seater, 


ANTED Rolls 
W good condition Box 246a. 

ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old. Disused, Out of Order 
\ To pees paid. Send Registered. Cash or offer by 
return.—KA SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 

RITE FOR ‘PROFIT, —Send for free booklet.—-RecEnt 
Ww" Samer (Dept #6) Palace Gate, W.8. 


E DUCATIONAL 





CCOUNTANCY QUALIFICATIONS now gained after 

only six months’ postal study; by our Intensive 
Method any accounts clerk. bookkeeper. etc., can qualify 
for admission to a recognised professional body as Asso- 
cate OF ow.—Write now, THe Principat, Dept. A/42 
London School. of Accountancy, 12, Duke Street, St. 
James's, S.W 1. 

AVIES, LAING and DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.11.- 
D dividua! tuition for examinations. Navy Special 
Entry, Army Entrance (new. scheme). Ist M.B., Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matriculation, University 
Entrance and § 1olarships 


INDIVIDUAL TUITION EXAMINATIONS. — 


AVIES’S FOR 
D Advice without fee or obligation. 


Specia! courses for 
Home Civil, Foreign Service, University Entrance, Higher 
School Certificate etc. Separate establishment for boys 


under fifteen 


Visiti ing. (ators can be arranged.—Davigs's, 
§4 Hyde Park Gate, S 6564 
R 


WES 





MAN Conversation, afternoons or evenings, by edu- 
cated lady, many years an actress in Berlin. Speaks 
good Eng:ish take children out during lessons. 


Would 
London only Box 255a 


OME STUDY FOR “DEGREES &c. Postal Tuition for 


d. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
soum. LL B _B D and Pin oma. Moderate Fees. instal. 
ments.—Prospectus from D. Parker M.A. LL.D., Dept 


B93. WOLSEY HALL OXFORD (Est 1894.) 
TALIAN Lessons and conversation given by grad. Italian 
er 0 





lady tes Fremantl: 

A CASITA POSTAL SPANISH he Unique 
4 persona! No text- a needed 6s.—For 
svilabus and particulars apply Box No. xa 


5 a SEC RETARIAL COLLEGE, 57, Duke Street, 
M‘W MAY 6626-7 ; 
‘WE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (Founded 
il 10). South Molton Street. W.1. May. 5306-8. 
‘NIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. founded 
1887, b epares students for London University 
ul Intermediate and Degree examinations; 
Certificates (Oxford. Cambridge, Northern 
ers). Pre-Medica!, Teachers’ Diplomas, ete 
an Educationa!l Trust not primarily con- 
profit-making concern Highly qualified 
fees, instalments Free re-prepara- 
jlure.—Prospectus. post free, from 
Burlington House, Cambridge 








tion in 
REGISTRAR 


APPOINTMENTS—VACANT & WANTED 
cies advertised below relates to anyone 
sl of Engagement Order of 1947 applies 
the present international situation and 
pre ts, an old-established firm of 


None of ft 1ca" 
whom ontre 


ee - r on 











parting with a Senior Accountant 
ecretarial experience whom they 
ly for a position of trust 

i y be of us - The firm 

recommendation orrespondence 
is invited.—Box M 229, Strand 

Jouse 

H OF LONDON —Crrr or Lonvon FRrte- 


w. 
hey tPORATION 


MAN'S SCHOOI Orrick OF HEADMASTER The Corpora- 








tion of Londor prepared to receive applications for the 
office of HEADMASTER of the City of London Freeman's 
School, Ashtead Park, Ashtead. Surrey. which_is a co- 

ational i and Day Secondary School The salary 
of the office will be £850 per arnum, plus house, fuel, 
ght and medical attention by the school doctor, rising, in 
the discre of the Freeman's School Committee, by 
annual increments of £50 to a maximum of £1,100 per 
annum, plus house, fuel, light and medical attention by 





the school doct 
45 years The 
commence duly 


The age limit for the appointment is 
successful candidate will be required to 
on April 2lst, 1948 Applications, on the 
prescribed form, together with copies of three testimonia:s, 
must be sent to the Town Clerk to reach his office not 
later oan noc a of December Ist, 1947. Forms of applica- 
on ful articulars of the terms of appointment, 
may te obtaine from the Town Ciere, 55-61, Moorgate, 
ondor ( 


| grt AFRICA.—Applications are invited for the post of 
4 ASSISTANT EpvcaTION Development Orricer to the new 
Groundnut Project areas. Duties will include the training 
of native in tructors in modern methods of English and 
technical instruction based on films, filmstrips, modeis. 
gramophone records, &c. Good academic and professional 
qualifications and experience of language-teaching and use 
ot visual aids are desirable, but also important are person- 





ality, organising ability and enthusiasm. Candidates should 
be young, energetic and preferably unmarried The con- 
tract is for two years in the first instance, salary £800 
(eight hundred pounds) per annum.—Application to be 
made to the Unirep Arrica CompaNé (MANAGING AGENCY), 
~— Unilever House, London, _E.C.4, and be marked 
Educational Development Officer.’ 
E x- RN V.R. OFFICER, now Gadergred. desires Post as 
4 Residential Tutor during vacations_in xeturn for 
accommodation. board and small stipend.—Box 247 
mT (% well educated, with good secretarial ‘training, 
seeks Post th Literary Flavour.—Box 253a. 
‘EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.-—Applications 
4 are ini ited for the post of HEADMASTER of this 
t Quaker boarding schoo] which becomes vacant 
ng Term, 1948. Candidates should be in close 





: mpathy wi th the outlook of the Society of Friends: they 

should be ur der 45 years of age and possess good academic 

qualificat Salary: s rising to £1,150 with house 

one ord Further particulars may be obtained from 
e LER 


r 
wt Cou NTY COUN “iL Required on January Ist, 
at AVERY Hitt TRAINING CcLLEGe, Avery Hill 







Road, ; Sr 9: Two full-time Lecrurtrs (women) in English. 
Ki nours degree or equivalent wit; good teaching experience 
essen Interest i dramati work or speech work 
desir; tb! e. One ime Lecrurer (woman) in Physica 
Educatior One time Lecrurer (woman) in English 
(temporar two terms only) These vacancies are 





promotion and leave of absence 





salaries appropriat e proportions of 

half-time posts.—Applications (no 

to oe PRINCIPAL at the College, 
40: 


SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 


31; 


T. NICHOLAS’, Blundellsands.—-Vacancy for +. or 
Deacon. House and good stipend.—Rev. C. Nye, 
ae Liverpool 23. 
Gone EY COUNTY COUNCIL.—Epvucation CoMmitTrseE, 
OrrersHAWw ScHOoOL, near CHERTSEY The Surrey 
Committee invite applications from men 
Suitable qualifications for the post of Heapmaster of this 


new Boarpinc Scuoot for Boys of 13 and 
they propose to open in September, 1948 
master will be required to take up his duties 
than ist April, 1948 The school will open 
boys, of whom 30 wiil probab.y take 
course, and it is intended t have a Torat of 
Commencing salary £1000 per annum, subject 
as school develops. Free board for Headmas 
wife, if married) and free quarters for family 
tion forms from the Cuter EpvcaTion OPFricer 
Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, to be returned 
than 15 days from date of this advertisement 
\/ OMAN Grapvate for London Postal 
typin necessary, shorthand desirable C 
travel in England. Stat education and 
-day week.—-Box 256a 


7 OUNG MAN (29), fluen 
German, Trench 
trust.._Box 249a. 
y curne LADY, excellent family 
certificate, desires full or 
knowledge of English, speaks French 


Education 
| 
| 
! 





H.M. Forces 
seeks position of 


holding Hebrew 
part-time work, 
Box 249a. 


over, 
The He ad- 


not 


College. 


which 


not 
with 60 


a School Certificate 
200 in 


1952. 
to review 
ter (and 
Applica- 
County 
later 


Good 
Iecasional 


experience. 


t Italian, 


responsibility and 


teacher's 
Little 


1947 


575 





Palaee Hotel 


Buxton. 


Good beds — good food — music — 
dancing—ideal indoor swim pool— 
tennis — health giving walks -in 
glorious Derbyshire. Enquiries have 
the personal attention of the 
Managing Director, Mr. }. J. Hewlett. 


Telephone : Buxton 2000. 














LECTURES 
YOLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—The 
Lectures for,1947 will be pave — at 


Internations: 
e at 6 p.m., 


een tor = oe 3, 
lectures will b 
ticket. 
ERMANY TODAY—AND TOMORROW? VERA 
and R. Sroxes, M.P. Chair: Lapy M 
gee ga Hall, Broadway, S.W.1, Mor day, 
Ot t7? p.m. Arranged by 
| 104, Southampton Row, 
| TO riz Prize Atomic scientist Pror 
| ), speaks with Vicror COCLLINs, 
Gossten i P., and CHRISTOPHER 
Centra! Hall (Library), Westminster 
Admission ea 





toon vn, we 


} en 


London, 


SHAWCROSS, 
Wednesday, 
CRUSADE FOR WorLD Gov 


| @YMPOSIUM ON s0v Mer WRITING 
j (chair), Marjorie Bower 
David Magar qpeck Prof. C. L- 
ington Square 
5. ITER ‘Ss "GROUP as above 
[ sivensiry OF LONDON 
he Inaugural Lecture 
FREDERICK KENYON on 
Schotarship’’ on Monday, Nov 
Polytechnic, 309, Regent Street, 
The Chair will be taken by 
sity of London (Mr 
WITHOUT 
Registrar 
| 6 hear ~ Hg OF LONDON.—A 
Higher Direction of War 
Marshal Sir Robert Saundby 
P.C., at the Univers: 
(entrance from Russeli Square or Malet 
Thursday, November 13th, at 5.30 p.m 
taken by Air Vice Marshal T. M 
M.C , Adm ission 


Pamela Hansford 
wr . Thurs., 
w.8 Tick 

(Western 1! 
Erne. M. Woop 





rincipal of 
Claughton). 
JAMES 


AD 
TIC KEI HENDERSON, 
lecture 
will be 
t.. C.B 
or LONDON 


giver 
M.C 


Street 
The Chai 
WitiiamMs, C.B., 
without 





> 

HENDERSON, Acade: Re 

TNIV ERSITY OF LONDON. 

) * English Influence Upon 
be given by 
at University 
W.C.1, at 
Admission 
Academic 


A course 
orwWegian 
PrRoresson FRANCIS BuLt (University 
College (Biology Theatre), 
5.30 p.m., on November 4th, 6th a 
free, without ticket. —JAMES 
hasntas strar. 


EXHIBI’ TIONS 


4 by British Miners 

Daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Closes November 2nd 
LPINE Club, 74, S 


Sunday, 2 
Admission Fr 
Audley st., W.1 


P.m. to 


Vera Brookman, Nov. 10th-15th, 11-6, Sat. includ 

ey COLLECTION of early English Water 

L's, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

YANALS. ‘OF BRITAIN. A collection of painting 
raphs, maps and models of barges. locks, etc., 

by the Inland Waterways Assoc. at HEAL’s, 

Court Road, W.1 
ha — PAINTINGS by Chang Chien-Yin 


OYLE" Ss 


YOOTH'’S: Paintings by 
to 6, Sats. 9.30 to 1.—31 


ENTE RTAINMENTS 


NENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
INDAY. NOV. 3rd 7.30, 
LONDON SYMP avi f “ORC HESTRA, 
Conductor: GASTON POULET 
First appearance of the sensational 
14-year-old French Violinist, 
CHRISTIAN FERRAS 


Bruton Street 





EMELIE HOOK 
KATHLEEN FERRIER 


CHOIR OF 1,000 
drawn from leading London 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC 


VOICES 


Choral Societi 














ISING Secretary (working part-time from own 
n Central London if required) available for 
or similar ti > exp. of com- 
U accounts & Box 25la. | 
3 WINDON AND NortH WILTs Victoria BospitaL., Swinden 
WW vit applications from young women with a | 
of education for 


Student Nurses 


Prospectus | 


Joseph 
the College, 2 


M.P 


Nov. 
2s . from 


entitled 


" SENATE 
W.C.1) on 


ticket. 


Gower 


Payne 


and 3, Bloomsbury uare Professor I. L 
Kandel, of Columbia Oniversity on Thursdays, the 6th 
and 13th November and 4th December: Subject: Educa- 
tion—National and __ International."’ 6t November, 
ny Obstacles to Internationa] Understanding ” en's Novem. 
ber, * Foundations of National Education > Decaae. 


and admission is free and without 


BRiTTAIN 
AYER At 
November 


THe WomeEN’s eee 


C. Urey 
Henry 
M.P., at 
Nov. 5th, 
ERNMENT, 


Walter de ja Mare 


Johnson, 
13th, 


i:ectone 


kind permission) 
the 


Univer- 
MISSION 
Academic 
* The 
» by Air 
. D.F.C., 
House 
r will be 


JAMES 


of 3 Lecrurrs on 
Literature "’ 


will 
of Oslo) 

Street, 
nd 11th. 


HENDERSON, 


RT BY THE MINER. Exhibition of Art and Handicrafts 
ACADEMY CINEMA EXHIBITION HALL. 


10 p.m 


Exhibition of 
& Paintings of English Countryside, by Agnes Charles & 


ie 
Colours. 


8s, photo. 
arranged 


i96, Tottenham 


and mt 


eng-Wu at Heat's. 196, Tottenham Court Road, 

ART GALLERY, Charing Cross Road. We2: 

Exhibition of eR Treasures and the Church in 
f 


London. Daily 9-6 till Nov. (inc. Sats.). Adm. free 
EFEVRE GALLERY ede 134. New Bond Street, Ww. 1. 
New Paintings by Rosert Corqunoun. Rugs by Cristina 
Philipps. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats.. 10-1. Last week. 
RGE’S GALLERY, 81, Grosvenor Street, W 
K ‘Welsh Painting Last Sixty Years. Daily 10-5.30 


MATTHEW treet, WA way 9.30 


Mozart, Faure, Ravel, Elizalde wosthoven, &ec 
Tickets 10/6, 7/6, 5/- - Hall (Whi 4259) & 
IBBS & TILLETT: Ltd.. 124, Wigmore Street, W.1 
HEY WOOD CONCERT SOCIETY +Lte ) presents 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT (Handel 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, WED., NOV "5, at 8. 


HEDDLE NASH 


es. 


ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor SIR. MALCOLM SARGENT 
21/- to 3/6. at Hall (Ken. 8212) and Agents 
I IS MAJESTY'S Evgs., 7.00 Wed., Sat.. 2.30 New 
York's most_ intriguing Comedy Drama. ANNA 
LUCASTA Full Broadway cast 
IALTO CINEMA.Jean Coctau's La Be ET LA Bere 
(A) Programmes ~_ n 12.35, 3.5, 


Eng:ish sub-titles 
fi 


5.35, 8.0. Sundays, 4.30, 7.0 











KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd, 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 








K27 
nemeneienal 











JOIN THE FUR CRUSADE 






“ How can any woman wear a trapped fur, knowing 
that every hair on that skin has vibrated with prolonged 
torture?” These were Grey Owl’s words to me. 

Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping 
Campaign which names Furs you need not be ashamed 
to wear. Also tells you how to kill domestic animals 
and poultry humanely. Funds needed for more Advts. 

MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, 
49, Tregunter Road, South Kensington, $.W.10 


——————————Ee 
A Garden of Love and Remembrance 







ize plot, original 
and Protective 
with Random 

Bird Bath. 


This charming Memorial for doubl 
in conception, with Central Pedestal 
Walls carved in Yorkshire Stone, 
Walling Enclosure Octagonal 

submitted. 


and 
Estimates gladly 
Illustrated Booklet 6d. 


G. Maile & Son Ltd. 


Founded in 
the year 1785 





Showrooms: 367 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 
Bee SALTERTON BLU"SBERRY DOWNS 
md some care-free months in this s 
hotel-de-luxe p> om Central heating 


south and sea 
















rooms vere eds Vacancies from iate September, 

inciudi me sel po. ned suits. Tel.: 505 
(*S YON BA St. AvsTei. S Cornwatt.—CLIPP 
HEAD HOTEL Few days golfing. a week or two 
on honeymoon or a good rest from housekeepin Lovel 

y Ideal comfort fires Well-warm 
wn Talkie Projecto: ar Lines . Tennis. Bad. 
“Squash nearby. Club Lic Pa 25 

Cseaware Sea Crorr a meat — NE. PEN- 
zance.—Modern hotel th every comfort Mildest 
rooms facing south Own dairy farm adjoin- 


climate 
Vv 











and ample far e. Good « ildren wel- 
1 ri - ne sate and instruct Winter terms 
st programm 

[pevokcunt™ HOTEL. EXMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 
Delightful for winter residence A very high standard 
of comfort is assured at this first-class hotel of 50 bed- 
rooms which include self-contained suites. Central 
heating throughout Lift all floors Faces South over- 
looking sea. and stands in its own charming grounds 
adjoining Golf Course Free Golf Hard Tennis Court. 

Licensed Telephone 


ASTCOURT PRIVATE HOTEL Sheringham. Reside in 
_4 the Game and Turkeyland Country for the winter, the 
urteous service, varied and satisfying cuisine. T.T. 
Jersey Milk Attractive sheltered Pinewood, overlooking 
Fires, H. & C.. all bedrooms. Terms from 


Sheringham 91 
xMOoTE. 8S. Devon.—Pencarwick HoTer. Much sought 
4after for winter residence on account of the genial 


atmosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals. Cent ts. 
Gas fires and h. & c. all bedrooms. Sunny central posi- 
tion overlooking sea. Tel. 3307 s 
ea BAY HOTEL, NEWQUAY. Cornwall.—Why not 
rst-rate comfort and amenities at this fine 


li sed hotel this Xmas? Faces golf course and sea. 
Equabie winter climate Spe prog res band.—Terms: 
Cc. C Barry oe Dir. Tel.: 2577 





walks through uns 


fine 





ter mornings 









g s in plenty: 
harpened oy Se fr od, 
ra ds 














at 
pe DL EY "PRIORY 





S. DEVON.—Special 
n he perfection 
hotel has 
modern 


terms 


GABRIEL, 8S. Devon 
this Winter. Our 
every device for 
and good meals 


s 

COURT HOTEL, STOKE 
ir home worries to us 
to @ degree, with 


all rooms. Lic. 
Easy access Torquay Tel: 206 
G RAND HOTEL.—A Golfin 
of = 3 Gnest hotels on the 
rif from Manactrs Grand Hotel. 
Sands Tel 431 
G RANTCHESTER Vicarage, Cambridge.—Guests received 
BH tor periods of one or two weeks. 
L ECHLADE-ON-THAMES, Glos.—The 
Weicomes residents for the winter 
Cotswold Inn has a well-deserved rept 
friendly Serviee and for the warmth and comfort 


Y ABRIEL 
MW Pass on yo 





Holiday by the sea in_ one 
Lakeland Coast! Fully 
Grange-over- 


New Inn Hotel 
This charming 
station for perfect 


cookin 
er joyed” by its guests. El. fres and H. and C. in all 
rooms Well- Stocked cellar Riding, hunting, Sshi ng. 


Tel 15 

N ‘ULLION—Mount’s Bay Hotel.—For the gentle mildness 
of winter in South Cornwall. At 4 gns. p.w., enjoy 

interested persona] service and atmosphere of 


good meals 
a surroundings. Modern 


happy freedom in 


amenities. Tel.: 
ORTH CORNWALL. —Witstr Down Horm, near 
Launceston. Shooting. F Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea Good cooking. own farm. Comfortable beds. Fu: ly 


Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 

ORWOOD.—A_ quiet residentiai Hotel with beautiful 

gardens of & acres within easy access of City and 

West End. poarenms. — ee chef, ae lift 

to all floors. Pully _ licen: e 

week.—Miss Oeamam. Manageress Queen's Hotel Shurch 
Road Upper Norwood. 8.E.1 Tel.: Liv. 161 616 

Congressbury 

where you will always 


icensed.— WHITTINGHAM 


—** Lyndhurst Guest House,” 
(between ‘Bristol and Weston) 


find a cheerful welcome. Easy to reach by rail or "bus. 
Tel: Yatton 

YOUTH COAST.—Winter hocgmmotation, Full Boa 
S Residence, good f . Hee min. from centre of 
Bognor. Terms from 4 gns. for es stay. “ Sea Bank. 
Outram Rd., Felpham, Bognor Regis 

SOUTH-WEST Inetann.—Comfortable wi nter quarters, 


ood food offered couple or small family 
~ st, Sicasant country house. Ideal for winter 
leave. £35 inc, for two adults children £12 each, pet 
ae OLD BOF HOR HOTEL. Rye. has now re- 
v HOPE ANC ye 
t ot Good food soft beds. a warm hotel. 
‘ors and hot water in every bedroom. 
J TE COURT HOTEL Management who 
rpoRsny,, ay comfort and welfare of their visitors, 
An hotel ideally situated almost on jevel overlooking sea 
with moderate amenities, central heating. games and 
bil liard rooms. Terms from @ gns. Tel.: 3771, 
,AYFARERS RESTAURANT AND CAFE CONTINEN- 
\ TALE.—20 GRANVILLE vanes OrcHarD STREET, w.i, 
Tel.: Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon till 10 p.m. Lunches, 
Afternoon Teas, Dinners. No Excellent 
continental cuisine and Patisserie bakery. 
Tables bookable for dinners 
\ TESTON-SUPER-MARE. ROYAL PIER HOTEL. Super 
comfort, exceptional amenities and @ site just above 
sre the ideal for winter visits Most rooms, double 
private bathrooms. Own farm. Fully licensed. 


house charges. 
from own 


sea ensu 
and si ngle 
Tel.: 2 

YEST WIGHT.—No better climate tn England during 
\ winter. Sma comfortable and homely house has @ 
double room available for winter after Oct., with a. 
board. No. extras £'O week Good plain food 
warmth permitted. Garage. Telephone Freshwater oe 
Sonny Bans, Totland Bay. I. of W 
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els 


Personally and independently 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


"I am a part of all that I have met.” 





















FOR FRI NDS 





OVERSEAS. 

















A limited stock of Ashley Courtenay's Let's Halt 
Awhile"’ (1947 edition) bas been reserved ’ over- 
as sales. Beautifully illustrated, and describing some 
i { bis recommended botels, tt makes a deiighttal 
reminder | Dbome, and an riginal Chrisimas gift. 
Packed ardboard carton, ready for direct forward- 
mg, ¢ s can be obtained, 6d, each, 
inclusive of postage, from Ashley tenay, Ltd., 
Halifax House, Castle Stree . 
BouneEmouTte. _ eee HOTEL Christ- 
1u.ch Road. A i m ly and modernly 
quipped hotel where the er in have no 
. for visitors tly situated for 
cinemas, s the East Clif 
beral cater overlooking the 
nes Te 1066 
BOURNEMOUTH, THE WHI TEHALL BOTH, with 
n Cen Garder xccuplies a 
and shops 
air for 
onment 
ft months 
Te! Bo outh 71 
BRAMBER. S1. MARY’S HOTEL A house of 
history ome of comfort haracter and modern 
appointments A place wi m welcome 
rrespective of age Home 
prod is yet another 
Br nm, 11) miles Ter 
D. E 
BRIGHTON. nov AL, AL BION BOTEL Now re-opened 
y hed ar d is i 
ne 
agai 
ite 48 





BRIGHTON | _Kine’e Clit, 


7U 









Tel lept yne n 
‘STEYNI NG MANSIONS 
e Sea Front. 


and = excelle 











a has own ate bathroom “‘ en 
G P.O. Telephone, wireless and electric fire 
ensed ft Ga:vge Tel 2589 
CHANNEL | — JERSEY. ST. BRELADES 
BAY HO So many people have read about this 
paradise isle th at we would ad se Autumn and Winter 
ns to tac us at nce Be weather wise. 
ur t ng the ‘South and the sun and 
freedom “ft petty restrictions, one and a half 
hours from Lon dor Write R. H. Colley 
CHIPPING CAMPODEN, GLOS. COTSWOLD HOUSE 
HOTEL (Licensed) If you have no home and are 


not wedded to 

his comfortable Cotswold house, 
shops 
EAST WITTERING. SUSSEX. 
A well-appointed hote! of 
Beautifully situated 


well in 
essential 





Lovely sar 
rooms. Cl 
EXETER. 
Gateway 





nds 


ub licence. Tel.: 


TH 


to the West 


town you can live 


close by the 


the Lfe of a big 


Terms from 5 gns. 

OLD BARN HOTEL 
distinction and charm. 
on own foreshore facing South. 
Running water and telephone all bed- 
West Wittering 3228 
E ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL * The 
o A beautiful old eighteenth 


century coaching house in the quiet of the Cathedral 


Close packed with the relics of a more leisured 
age yet replete with every modern amenity. Well 
appointed bedrooms Restaurant Cocktail Lounge 
and Lift. R.A.C A.A. Telephone 4071-2. 

FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. Facing full South. 
Delightful gardens, terracing to sea shore bed- 


rooms 


rackets courts with vita-glass sun lounge 
billiards, 
during off-season 


courts, 


FOLKEST 


Leas, facing 


Grill 


Running water in all 
ine 


class cuis 


FOLKEST 
Holidays 


Terms from 4} 


ONE. 
and 


the sea 
Room and Cocktail 


200 
hot and cold sea water baths, ballroom, squash 


21 tennis 
croquet, putting Reduced terms 
Telephone: Felixstowe 221. 
THE BURLINGTON. Situated on the 
Fully licensed, with ‘‘ Bay Tree ” 
Bar. Lifts, Central Heating. 
rooms. Lock-up garages. First- 
Moderate terms. Telephone 4663-4. 
THE LYNDHURST HOTEL for 
Residence Winter Residential Special 
to 8 guineas. 70 Bedrooms, all with 


h ana c. and Box Spring Beds. 7 Lounges. Lift. 
Wonderful position in large Private Gardens on The 
Leas. Bridge played. Brochure on application. You'll 
ind every comfort at The Lyndhurst A REALLY 
GOOD HOTEL Telephone 3847 

Nr. HASTINGS. FAIRLIGHT LODGE HOTEL. Sea 





air and Sussex Downs. Complete rest in small luxury 
hotel, 650ft. above sea level. Plenty of good food with 
riding, sea bathing and golf to bolster the appetite. 
Cockta Bar Resident Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs 
W. E. S. Bond. Tel.: Pett 2104 

HAYTOR, oeure DEVON. MOORL’ ND HOTEL. 
Facing south Vit a- lass sun lounge, she -d gardens. 
Riding stables adjoi Postal addre ss and Station: 


Newton Abbot. 


HINDHEA 
hotel, 
residential 
bedrooms 
Grounds 


D. 


redecorated and 


ace 
with 
Ha 


non-residents 


Hindhead 


733. 


MOORLANDS HOTEL This first-class 
refurnished offers excellent 

Comfortably furnished 
telephones 6 acres of 
Restaurant open to 
situation. Tel.; 


ommodation. 
Post Office 
rd tennis courts 
Bracing and lovely 











LYNDHURST. PARK HILL HOTEL. This beau 
situated Country House 1 mile from Lyndh urst is 
open under the persoaal direction of Cok 

Mrs. Hargreaves, who also own Cotswold Ho 
Chipping Campden The choice is yours ge New 



































Forest, or The Cotswolds, for At and Winter, 
LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL Vv your pleasurep 
Au Tints Winter warmth? = Cr ristmas 
Riding on Exmoor? F wi tt ~ ‘Hunt? 
t write to this superbly tor 
Prog amme of special Christ P 
licensed Manager, R. C ton A | 
MARLOW. COMPLEAT ANGLER Country Weddt 
c ox kt ail arty 7 first Party or Banqu 
whichever is, be the special re 
Manager. Tel.: Marlow 15 ; = 
MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’S BRITAIN'’S 
. YDRO Health ng: Nature 
al skill is for the 
aused by 1 : 
t the Sec Smedley'’s Hydr M — 
hire —— 
MINEHEAD. NORTHFIELD A seventeer 
beautitully appointed hotel, where thé Reside 
aim at the — *st standards of Cater _ ar 
th Exmoor as th e background and t 
Stool, a full catalogue of 
offered. From 7 guineas. Tel 





NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL 
Open all the year A mild climate 





there is always somet to do Ita 
dancing 18-Hole golf irse joinin 

and well-stocked cellars, a tive cock 
Central t ng Tel. 2211 SPECIAL CH 














FESTIVIT 
NORTH DEVON. WOOI IFORD | See HOTEL, 
MILTON DAMEREL, nr. Holswo Offers special 
iter terms, and good food, every comfort, cheerful 
in the atmosphere of a Country House. Rough 
ting, inexpensive Hunting with three packs 
NORTHAM. NORTH DEVON COUNTRY CLUB at 
KNAPP HOUSE NO FOREIGN TRAVEL Spend 
winter and early spr le tful old country house 
i bea von } Log Pires, 
itr z ktail ash Court. 
ply Se for brochure Tel am 












sun. Boneuen. py 


old-wor 







ntal service and 












per supervision Writ 

phone "Rottinedeat 1 9272 

SEAFORD. ESPLANADE HOTEL nic air, good 
food, riding, golf Open throughout year Reduced 
terms November to March N ageress: Mrs. Giles. 
Tel. 3375 Trust Houses, Limited 

SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL In sunay 


seclusion a hundred yards from the sea, 
Royal Residence wil! appeal to all who look for winter 
warmth, comfort, good catering and personal service. 
Under the personai direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martia. 
Terms from 6 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221. 


SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This sunny positioned 
family hotel, under the personal direction of Mrs. W. 8, 


this one-time 


Sanders, offers comfort and good catering in 8 
picturesque resort famed for the mildness of its 
Ste. Autumn and Winter terms on application. 
e 


THURLESTONE; 8. DEVON. THURLESTONE poms 
First-class fully licensed seaside country hotel 

100 bedrooms fitted with hot and cold running oom 
and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, squash, 
badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurlestone 82/84 
TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter residence, 
A sunny bedroom with a Riviera view. Good food and 
wine. Our pre-war staff to greet and serve you. Hi 


Evans and his Band to entertain you. Ask Mr. 
Mrs. S. R. Paul, General Managers, to quote you 
Tel.: 2234. e 

TORQUAY KILMORIE, just opened to meet the 
needs of those who normally would winter abr 


offers restful luxury rooms commanding uninterrup 
views of Torbay. Good fare, warmth and a genuine 
welcome Al’ Osteopathic and kindred treatments 
under the direct‘on of Mr. H. J. Ball, D.O. Brochure 
with pleasure. Tel. 4865 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces the 
South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 65 acres of Ne 
Land 30 miles from London and the Coast Fully 
Licensed First-class cuisine Lift Cocktail lou 
and ballroom Free Golf on own 





1911. 











course. Tel.: Winter terms by arrangement. 
ere, WHIDDON DOWN, Mid Devon. FUIDGS 
NOR (Postal address: Spreyton.) A Country? 
s Hotel and Licensed Club in beautiful scenery, 
Billiards, Squash, Tennis, Croquet, Putting, Riding ané 
Rough Shooting. Family c t 





ing Devon Cottages, 
Down 205 

WYE VALLEY. Do you know South Merefos ishire ? 
The winding Wye, the green ; iriewaved 
forests, the black-and-white houses ? BROC KHAMP- 
TON COURT, BROCKHAMPTON, 7 miles from 

has recently been opened as a country house 
A few vacancies for the winter Fuller partic 
gladly sent country lovers Write G. B. Tobey. 
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